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The Ninety-third Annual Report of the 
Missionary Union was issued in complete 
form on July 1. It contains a 

The summary of the reports of 
the missionaries on the field, 

the Secretaries and the Treasurer, also much 
other valuable information. Twelve beauti- 
ful, colored maps, numerous statistics and the 
names and addresses of 

Annual the missionaries are in- 
cluded in the Appendix. 

One copy will be sent without request to 
every pastor now receiving the MAGAZINE, to 
the missionaries and to the exchanges, but if 
any fails to reach its des- 

Repor tination because of change 
of address for the summer, 

a duplicate copy cannot be sent free. Regu- 
lar price per copy, postpaid, bound in paper, 
15 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
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Photos by S. R. Vinton and H. I. Marshall 


FORMS OF WORSHIP IN BURMA 


Top: tdsie is in the pur, Caves; Mud Pagoda. Middle: Tharrawaddy Chapel-Schoolhouse. 
tom: Buddhist Monk at Devotions; Mohammedan Mosque, Rangoon, 
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CONCERNING THE NEW JOINT RATES 


SOME questions have arisen in con- 
nection with the new joint rate plan 
that call for a few words of explanation. 

1. There is the matter of delay that may 
seem to occur in the receipt of the first 
copy. Here it may be well to note the 
fact that the two publications are issued 
from separate offices in separate cities. 
When a joint subscription is received by 
one magazine, the name of the subscriber 
must be transmitted to the other, and this 
takes some time. No unnecessary delay 
is occasioned, however. 

2. After the subscription ha§ been sent 
all correspondence should be directly into 
the publication concerned. The joint 
arrangement applies only to the receipt of 
subscriptions; all other business is con- 
ducted separately. 

8. It would facilitate the work of the 
subscription clerks if club agents in send- 


ing the names of subscribers for joint 
clubs will send duplicate lists. One list 
can then be forwarded at once to the other 
publication and any delay be avoided. 

4. It should be noted that the joint 
club rates apply to clubs of both magazines 
only. That is to say, if there are, for 
example, four subscribers for one magazine 
and one subscriber for both, that does not 
make up a club. There must be at least 
five who subscribe for both publications. 

5. Some club agents have taken advan- 
tage of the new minimum of five in a club 
and have reduced the size of their clubs, 
some which heretofore were quite large 
consisting now of but five. This is cer- 
tainly not fair, and it is evident that the 
rates will have to be changed if clubs are 
to be thus reduced in size. Many new 
subscribers are enrolling, but old ones 


should not be lost by the club agents. 


WHAT OTHERS THINK OF US 


HE Editor often wonders what people 
think of the Macazine. Several let- 
ters have come lately which give him an 
idea of how much they, at least, appreciate 
it. Here is one, for example: 
You are providing us a splendid Macazi1neE each 
month, and I hope more of our people may be 
induced to become subscribers for it and readers 
of it. 
Here is another which made us hold up 
our heads and feel encouraged: 
I hope I may be able to send more names for 


the MaaazinE later, for I would love to have it 
in the homes of all my people. 
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Allow me in closing to thank you personally 
for the improvement in the MaGcazine. I am 


ae to present it to people as gotten up by 
aptists. There is nothing better. 


A pastor this time. He realizes the 
practical value of the Macazing, and is 
not satisfied with any club that does not 
contain the entire membership of his 
church. “In the homes of all.” That 


ought to be true in every church. 

Have you found the Macazine interest- 
ing and helpful? We do not ask you to 
tell us, but tell your neighbors and induce 
them to subscribe. 
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VIEW FROM HOME OF REV. 8. R. VINTON, RANGOON, BURMA 


THE SCOPE OF THE WORK 


THE CHALLENGE OF ITS SUCCESSES 


BY REV. S. 


R. VINTON 


RANGOON, BURMA 


T's problems of aggressive mission 


work in Burma are much compli- 

cated by the fact that Burma is de- 
cidedly polyglot. The census recognizes 
sixty-seven tribes as indigenous to the 
country, and besides these there are tens 
of thousands of Chinese and hundreds of 
thousands of Tamils, Telugus, Bengalis, 
Urdus and other nationalities from penin- 
sular India. We are working definitely 
in twelve languages. Several of these had 
to be reduced to writing before any work 
could be done among them. The Bible 
complete has been translated into four 
languages, and standard dictionaries have 
been compiled as well. Portions of Scrip- 
ture have been translated into several other 
dialects and distinct languages. This is 
all in the way of foundation work for future 
effort. Thirty stations have been estab- 
lished for regular residence of workers. 
The distance between the two most distant 
of these stations is about 1,500 miles, but 
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lest American readers reduce this distance 
to American terms, say about 30 to 36 
hours, it is well to add that the journey 
from Rangoon to Kengtung takes about 
six weeks. 

If each tribe occupied a compact terri- 
tory by itself the problems would be sim- 
plified greatly, but such is not the case. 
The Shans, for example, are found in a 
wide strip of table-land extending from 
Tibet on the north to Siam on the south. 
It is quite hilly country, the Shans occupy- 
ing the level portions and the valleys, 
while among the hills are found the Kachins 
on the north, and then Palaungs, Yangh- 
seks, Yanglams, Taungthoos and others 
among whom we have no work at all. It 
thus happens that several missionaries 
have to traverse the same territory. 

Most of these languages, if not all, are 
more or less tonal. This is a serious 
matter to the new missionaries and means 
that several years must be spent in acquir- 
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ing efficiency in the use of the language. 
For example, in Sgaw Karen, the simple 
looking syllable ko may mean “ a dish,” 
“to call,” “‘the neck,” “ hot,” “ hard,” 
or “bread,” according to the inflection 
and tone used. The difficulties are in- 
creased by the fact that there are two k’s 
in Karen, so that by adding the other k 
we may add to the above meanings of 
ko, “‘ land,” “ wait,” and “ head.” It is 
quite within the range of possibility that 
a missionary on a jungle tour should say 
to his native helper: “ The sun is so bread 
that the hard is all hot,’”’ when he meant 
simply to say that the sun was so hot that 
the bread was all hard! This is one at 
random. Far worse mistakes have been 
made over and over again. 

Let us see, however, what we are 
actually doing in Burma. 


WORK FOR NATIVES OF PENINSULAR INDIA 


We are doing nothing for the Moham- 
medans, though they number half a million 
or more. Our work is chiefly among the 
Hindus, — Tamils, Telugus, Bengalis and 
Urdus. With imagination, and the neces- 
sary knowledge of the facts, the list of sta- 
tions and missionaries in the Annual Report 
is thrilling! The names of Rev. and Mrs. 
W. F. Armstrong 
a under the 
ene! Tamil and 
Telugu work in 
Rangoon, Moul- 
mein, Bassein and 
Mandalay, being 
bracketed in the last 
three instances to 
indicate that they 
work from Rangoon 
as a base! Those 
ubiquitous Arm- 
strongs — God bless 
them! From Ran- 
goon to Moulmein 
is ten hours by 
steamer across the 
gulf of Martaban! 
From Rangoon to 


Bassein thirty- 
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From Rangoon to Mandalay is eighteen 
hours by the fastest train we have out 
here! 

Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong work in three 
or four languages all the time, among a 
multitude of castes and subdivisions of 
castes. ‘They have fine schools in Rangoon 
and Moulmein, besides smaller ones else- 
where. They have a goodly number of 
earnest disciples, a band of consecrated 
native helpers and they keep untiringly at 
the work, but O! how handicapped in the 
ever-increasing opportunities! 


WORK FOR CHINS 


The Chins are found over a wide area ex- 
tending along the Arakan Yoma mountains 
on the western borders of Burma. We have 
three stations among them. In a straight 
line the two farthest apart are 300 miles 
from each other, but to make the journey 
means over a thousand miles, and while a 
missionary would be going from Sandoway 
around and up to Haka one could almost go 
from Boston to Yokohama and_ back 
again! Concerning the Chins of lower 
Burma Mr. Dye says: “They are in a 
state of flux.” Widespread preaching 
and the growing intelligence of the people 
have made them dissatisfied with the old. 


They are receptive 
towards new ideas. 
Right nowis the 
opporiune moment od 
reaching them wi 
the gospel. The har- 
vest is ripe. If wedo 
not reap it, others will. 
The Roman Catholics 
are taking advan 
of it. They are actual- 
ly reaping our harvests 
because our resources 
are not adequate to 
take what belongs to 
us. Once they become 
Catholics the 
door will be closed to 
The 
Chin field really ought 
to be “ into three 
e present 
eld is too large for 
one man to cover. A 
dollar spent now will 


six hours by river 
steamer, fourteen 
hours by train! 
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REV. SUMNER R. 


VINTON AND FAMILY 


accomplish more 
than ten dollars 
spent ten years 
hence. 
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Haka, on the extreme northwestern 
border of Burma, is a relatively new station 
among the milder, untamed Chins, who 
differ considerably from the brethren in 
lower Burma. But the gospel is having 
its triumphs there as well. The first 
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OUR MISSIONARIES TO THE KACHINS 


Left to right: Messrs. Ingram, Geis, Hanson, Roberts 


Baptist association in the Chin Hills has 
just been organized.* Just read this, you 
who have charge of associational meetings 
at home and find difficulty in getting a 
representative gathering even though the 
railways and trolleys bring the people to the 
very door of the church! 


WORK FOR KACHINS 


Despite similarity in name these people 
are entirely distinct from the Chins. They 
are a warlike tribe of hill people. For a 
long time we have had but two stations for 
work among them, but a third has recently 
been opened at Namkham. ‘The language 
has been reduced to writing, parts of the 
New Testament have been translated and 
published. Mr. Ingram writes enthusiasti- 
cally of a long tour made in April: 
Twenty-four services were held, each ranging 
from two to four hours in length, and even then 
the people wanted more. In only two of the 
villages i visited had the gospel ever been heard. 
As the preachers told the story and the Christians 
gave testimony, the people would ask to hear 
more, so that often the midnight hour struck 
while we were still repeating the story of Jesus 
beside the open fire-place ine Kachin house. The 
last Sunday we were out, after closing the service, 
the people said they wanted to hear more. The 

reachers, indefatigable in telling their story, 
began — I lay down on my cot and fell 
asleep, for it was very late. I awoke an hour 
or so later and found the meeting still going on. 
* See account on p. 330. 
320 


I told the people we wanted some sleep but th 
heeded me not. At le the saaaiens pon | 
their wives lay down on their mats to sleep, and 
on awakening in the morning we found three 
women asleep beside our Bible women. They 
had remained all night that they might hear 
more in the morning. 


Mr. Hanson, on a recent trip 
into Assam, found several 
tribes of Kachins there who 
understood him and his Kachin 
books when read to them. 
This enlarges the opportuni- 
ties of Kachin work very much 
indeed. 


WORK FOR TALAINS 


These are a prosperous 
people living along the Salwin, 
Attaran and Gyne rivers 
on the eastern boundaries 
of Burma and over into 
Siam. In Burma they 
number 325,000, and in Siam 200,000. 
Among: all this people there is just one 
missionary family at work! As a people 
the Talains are well advanced; they have 
a literature of their own and education is 
general. The writer’s grandfather, Dr. 
Haswell, began work among this people a 
great many years ago, compiled a vocabu- 
lary, translated a considerable portion of 
the New Testament and revised what had 
been translated by Mrs. S. B. Judson. 
From the time of his death there was no 
Talain missionary until 1901, when Mr. 
Darrow was appointed. This past year has 
been marked by a decided revival in the 
work. From 168 the number of converts 
has risen to over 300, organized into five 
churches, with four ordained preachers and 
five evangelists. Their faith and zeal are 
evidenced by their determination to work 
for a thank offering of Rs. 3000, besides 
1,000 baptisms and an additional mission- 
ary. An increase of 333 per cent. in mem- 
bership may seem a low ideal,but remember 
these people are fresh out of heathenism! 
In Siam, there are two churches and 75 
members as a nucleus for future growth. 
Unfortunately Mr. Darrow will have to 
return to America for furlough in a year or 
two and there is no prospect of any one 
to take up his work. O, that American 
Baptists might realize the harm done the 
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work by their failure to give of men and 
means as needed by the growth of the work! 


WORK FOR SHANS 


We have stations at strategic points for 
our work among this people. The name 
of Dr. J. N. Cushing will ever be remem- 
bered in connection with this work. His 
masterful translation of the Bible and his 
authoritative dictionary of the Shan 
language are his most abiding monuments. 
Medical work has come to prominence in 
our Shan work because most of the stations 
are at far distant points, only one being on 
the railroad, and that only because the 
railroad has been recently extended to 
Hsipaw. Kengtung is the least accessible 
of all our stations in Burma. The Karen 
evangelists who have gone there are as far 
from home as we in Rangoon are from 
Boston! The Shans are Buddhists, and 
what will be said about the difficulty of 
effort among Burmans applies equally to 
Shan work. There has been steady but 
slow growth in the mission. Out of the 
Shan work at Kengtung has grown the 
wonderful ingathering from among the 
hill tribes, Lahu, Wa and others, number- 
ing over 6,000 in all. But that is a story all 
by itself and cannot be told here. 


WORK FOR KARENS 


This is usually classed among modern 
The hand of God is seen in 


Pentecosts. 


Photo by S. R. Vinton 
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TEACHER ROSE AWMAI, RANGOON 


this work from the beginning in the pecu- 
liar providential preparation of the people 
to receive the truth of the gospel. The 
story has been often told and should be 
familiar to every American Baptist. It 
must however be outlined again here. The 
preparation of the Karens consisted in the 
possession of a body of traditional teach- 


_ing, which, while silly and meaningless in 


parts, in the bulk conveyed three very 
important truths: God is a great Spirit, 
Creator of all things; sin is disobedience to 
God; there is a way of salvation from sin; 
the knowledge of this way was to come to 
the Karens from a “ white brother ” from 
the west. No wonder the progress of the 
first missionaries was a sort of triumphal 
procession! ‘There are over 50,000 Karen 
Christians living today, and more than 
100,000 must have died in the faith. There 
are now well organized churches and asso- 
ciations. Absolute self-support is a fact 
among most of them. A home mission 
society has been organized in each associa- 
tion to push evangelistic work among the 
heathen, the expenses being borne by the 
Christian Karens. Even so, however, 
there are still large sections of Karen 
territory, among the mountains of Burma 
and over in Siam, where as yet no work has 
been done. Heathen Karens from the 
hills keep moving down into the plains and 
it is difficult even to keep track of these. 
Following the first large ingatherings, and 
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PRAYING BY PROXY, SHWE DAGON PAGODA 


Man kneeling in foreground recites prayers for others 
at two cents apiece, ending by pouring pail 
of water over idol. 


especially after the occupation of lower 
Burma by the English, as a result of which 
the Karens were brought into close touch 
with the Burmans, many Karens tacked 
on Buddhism to their demon worship and 
became indifferent to the gospel. Others 
were thoroughly aroused when they first 
heard the message and wanted to hear 
more. There was nothing like an ade- 
quate supply of workers at that time and 
many requests for teachers had to go 
unheeded. The result was that the spirit 
of inquiry passed. Indifference succeeded. 
The same thing happened in scores of 
Karen villages that happens sometimes in 
the lives of individuals. A sort of crisis 
was reached, a sort of spiritual high tide, 
and then the crisis passed, unfavorably, 
because neglected. The tide ebbed. 
There has been a profound stirring of 
all the heathen Karens of lower Burma 
during the past few years. This has 
centered about an ignorant and illiterate 
Karen named Ko San Ye, who was con- 
verted and baptized some seventeen years 
ago, a man with a peculiar, — yes, re- 
markable, personality. Thousands of 
Karens have flocked to him. They have 
come from many and mixed motives, 
some worthy, some thoroughly unworthy. 
They have, however, been ready to hear the 
preaching of the Word and the missionaries 
have from the first tried to improve the 
opportunities. About 5,000 have been 


added to the churches. Among these a 
large work of education and training is 
needed and the missionaries in whose 
fields the work has been done are being 
taxed to the uttermost to accomplish it. 


WORK FOR BURMANS 


This has been reserved to the last, for a 
very special word needs to be said con- 
cerning it. Special factors have led to 
large ingatherings among the Karens, as 
has just been noted. People like to hear 
of success, and, unfortunately, there are 
many people in the churches at home by 
whom the admission of difficulties and ob- 
stacles would be construed as a fatal 
objection to doing mission work at all! 
So it has come to pass that in speaking of 
work in-Burma, Karen work and its suc- 
cesses have been emphasized almost to the 
exclusion of Burmese work, and there is 
considerable misapprehension of the diffi- 
culties of the latter. On his recent visit 
to America, the writer was frequently 
asked questions that implied that the 
questioner thought that the missionaries 
among the Burmese had been very remiss 
not to have had returns equally as large as 
had the Karen missionaries! The prob- 
lems are entirely distinct. The Burmans 
as Buddhists have no conception of a per- 
sonal God. In reality they have no con- 
ception of a supreme being at all. The 
same word means pagoda or idol or god. 

Lacking an adequate idea of God, the 
idea of sin is totally inadequate. It is 
simply demerit and concerns the individual 


SHRINE AT ENTRANCE TO SHWE DAGON 
PAGODA, RANGOON, BURMA 
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alone. The idea of sin as inherently evil 
is lacking. The exceeding sinfulness of 
murder, for example, is not appreciated. 
The sin of murder brings unfortunate con- 
sequences to the murderer. It is a debit 
item in his account; that is all. More- 
over, instead of being in a state of expect- 
ancy, looking for the advent of a messenger 
who shall tell him of a way of salvation, 
the Burman Buddhist is entirely satisfied 
with his own religion. It is several hun- 
dred years older than Christianity. He has 
his glittering pagodas, his many-spired 
monasteries, his hierarchical priesthood, his 
ancient books. He is satisfied with it all. 
He is so full of the old that there is no 
room for the new and it is no easy task to 
empty out the old to make room for the new. 
The Karen finds no difficulty with the 
message. Hearing the message starts the 
Burman on endless metaphysical hair- 
splitting and casuistry. The difference is 
in the previous training of the two. ‘Those 
of us who are on the field, and I write as 
a Karen missionary,— knowing the differ- 
ences,— wonder that so much has been 
accomplished and give glory to God. 

We have today nineteen Burmese sta- 
tions. At date of writing, four of these 
are “manned by women” and one is 
empty. There are thirty-two Burmese 
missionaries actually at work in Burma 
today. That gives each an average parish 
of 203,125. But that is not at all a fair 
statement of the problem. Of the thirty- 
two, most are women engaged in school 
work and not available for general evan- 
gelistic work. School work is undoubtedly 
an essential element in a sound missionary 
policy, but the educational missionary is 
not available for evangelistic tours. So 
we have today in Burma just thirteen 
ordained men for Burmese work. Of 
these, two are in the seminary and in liter- 
ary work and so are unavailable for evan- 
gelistic work. That leaves just eleven 
men, each with a parish of 590,909. Per- 
haps we have been thinking of the Burman 
field as well supplied, but if so let these 
figures put us to shame! 
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The opening of a new station for Burmese 
work was sanctioned a long time ago, but 
neither the men nor the money seem to be 
available. Somewhere there is a Baptist 
student in the college or seminary, or a 
young Baptist pastor who has shut his 
ears to the call of God, and somewhere in 
the churches are a number of Baptist 
Christians who are equally deaf to the call 
of the Master for funds to carry on his work! 

Never was the need for aggressive work 
among the Burmans greater than today. 
Burman Buddhists are copying Christian 
methods of work. There is a Society for 
the Propagation of Buddhism. Young 
Men’s Buddhist Associations are being 
formed, closely following Young Men’s 
Christian Association lines. In Manda- 
lay, there are schools organized along lines 
of our Sunday schools to teach the children 
Buddhism. A Buddhist priest of high 
rank is even now going about the country 
attracting thousands to hear him. His 
preaching is on an entirely new strain. He 
has abandoned the scholarly style full of 
Pali quotations and above the heads of the 
people, and talks in the vernacular and the 
colloquial. His message is one of practical 
morality. We have faith to believe that 
there is not sufficient life in Buddhism to 
perpetuate these things, but it is well that we 
shall not underestimate the enemy’s power. 

This is the challenge of the work to us 
Baptists in America. God has blessed our 
efforts. ‘The power of the gospel has been 
shown in Burma. We are met with the 
challenge to do a work adequate. in view 
of the scope of the opportunities offered us 
by these many peoples. We are challenged 
to do a work adequate, in view of our Bap- 
tist resources in both men and money. 
We are not yet doing a tithe of what we 
might do here and elsewhere if only each 
Baptist did his individual share. This 
is a truism, but it needs still more emphasis. 
The practical way to get at it is for each 
Baptist now interested in mission work to 
get one other interested and doing some- 
thing, who is not now interested. A true 
Christian needs no further argument. 
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OTHER SOCIETIES IN BURMA 


OUR CO-LABORERS AND THEIR WORK 
BY REV. D. A. W. SMITH, D.D. 


INSEIN, BURMA 


THER Protes- 
» tant societies, 
to the number of 
eight, have their 
representatives in 
Burma to share with 

‘> the evangelizing of this 
country. 

First of all in the order of 
time is the Society for the 
IDOL HOLDING Propagation of the Gospel, 
OFFERINGS which commenced work here 

early in the sixties of the last 
century. The work of this society was 
at the outset mainly educational, and is still 
largely so. The missionaries began their 
work among the Burmans, and would prob- 
ably have limited their efforts to that race 
but for the extraordinary offer of three or 
four thousand Karens, already professed 
converts to Christianity, made to them by 
a former missionary, bent on alienating 
them from the society to which they be- 
longed. From that time to this the society 
has carried on a vigorous work among these 
Karens, but without, it would seem, adding 
materially to their numbers. At the present 
time four mission families and two young 
women missionaries are located at Toungoo, 
where a flourishing school has been es- 
tablished. At Kemendine, this mission 
has a small training school for native 
preachers. Besides its work among the 
Karensin Toungoo, the Propagation Society 
has twelve other missionaries, of whom 
seven are counted among the “clergy ” of 
the diocese, and five are called “ lay work- 
ers,” the former being stationed, two in 
Rangoon, three at Kemendine, one at 
Shwebo in upper Burma and one at Moul- 
mein, all for the Burmans; and the five 
lay workers being stationed, two in Ran- 
goon, and one each in Kemendine, Toun- 
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goo and Mandalay. In addition to the 
two women missionaries in Toungoo, there 
are four in other stations, engaged mostly 
in school work. 

All these, the missionaries of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, are 
under the general supervision of the 
Bishop of Rangoon, who is at the head of 
all the work of the Church of England in 
Burma, and who is served by six senior 
chaplains, three junior chaplains, two 
chaplains on probation, his own chaplain 
and six chaplains under the auspices of the 
Additional Clergy Society,— all these in 
addition to the missionaries of the “S. P. 
G.” society. As Burma is an English- 
governed country, and the S. P. G. is an 
English society, it is fitting that this organi- 
zation should prosecute mission work in 
Burma. ‘The wonder is that the American 
Baptists were allowed so many years (nearly 
fifty) of unassisted toil in a British province. 

Next in the order of time comes the 
American Methodists, whose work in 
Burma was commenced by Bishop Tho- 
burn in 1879, among the English-speaking 
population of Rangoon, in pursuance of 
the famous policy of the late Bishop ‘Tay- 
lor, to make the English-speaking popula- 
tions of the East a basis for subsequent 
work among the non-christian natives. 
The success of the Methodists in their 
church and school work in Burma, though 
confined to a limited area, has been phe- 
nomenal. They have large and important 
schools for boys and girls, of high grade, in 
Rangoon city, and in Thandaung, a hill 
station of the Toungoo district. Besides 
their English Mission in Rangoon, work 
has been commenced among the Burmese, 
the Chinese and the Telugus and Tamils 
(immigrants from South India). Out- 
stations have also been opened for the 
Burmese in Pegu, Thongwa and Twanti. 
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Four mission families, two male mission- 
aries unmarried and eight women mission- 
aries, of whom three are on leavein Amer- 
ica, compose their mission staff at the pres- 
ent time. It is obvious that they intend to 
take an important share in the work of evan- 
gelizing Burma. The mission receives an- 
nual visitations from Bishop Robinson of 
Calcutta. This year in connection with 
the jubilee of their work in India, besides 
Bishop Robinson, Bishops Thoburn and 
Fitzgerald and Dr. Leonard, secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, paid a visit 
to Burma, the last-named having been 
specially commissioned to inspect the 
missions of southeastern Asia. It is 
reported that he was much impressed with 
the unequalled opportunities which offer 
on every hand for extending the work. 

The American Methodists bid fair, in a 
greater degree than any other denomi- 
nation, to march shoulder to shoulder with 
the American Baptists in the evangeliza- 
tion of the Burmans of Burma. If there is 
an impression among our Baptist churches 
in America that our work in Burma, after 
ninety-four years of toil, is, or ought to be, 
nearing its end, the enthusiasm of our 
Methodist brethren over the discovery 
that the Burmans of Burma still remain to 
be evangelized — the attention of the Bap- 
tists having been diverted to the illiterate 
peoples, who have yielded such glorious 
results — may well quicken 
Baptist zeal to give a larger 
attention to the 8,000,000 
Burmans. God called the Am- 
erican Baptists to the Bur- 
mans, and held them firmly 
to that race from 1813 to 1828, 
and then by unmistakable pro- 
vidences called them to the 
Karens, andis nowcalling them 
to the Muhsos of northeastern 
Burma, but we may be well 
assured that these subsequent 
calls were not and are not 
designed to obscure the great 
first call, to evangelize the 
Burmans, the dominant race 
of Burma. For were the 


Burmans left unevangelized, we should still 
have to admit that since the Burmans are 
eight tenths of the population, Burma as a 
country would be still unevangelized! The 
undeniable and significant interest of 
other societies in the evangelizing of the 
Burmans is very suggestive, and American 
Baptists will do well to take account of 
stock, and see to it that no man, and no 
society, “ beguile them of their reward.” 

The other societies at work in Burma 
must be dismissed with brief mention. 

Third in the list comes the English 
Wesleyans, whose operations are confined 
to upper Burma. They have a high school 
in Mandalay, and also a leper retreat, 
which is nobly ministering to both bodies 
and souls of a large number of this afflicted 
class; and mission stations have been 
opened by them at Pakokku, Kyaukse 
and Monywa, at each of which mission- 
aries are stationed. 

Number four comes the American 
Presbyterians, who have had for many 
years a flourishing mission among the 
Laos of northern Siam, and who are now 
extending their work to the Shans of the 
Kengtung Province, as being a legitimate 
part of their long-worked field in northern 
Siam. 

The fifth to be mentioned is the society 
of the Church of Christ, in America called 
“The Disciples,” which is carrying on a 
mission among the Talains in Yeh, in the 
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Tenasserim Province, about midway be- 
tween Moulmein and Tavoy. 

Then sixth come the Evangelical Luth- 
erans, a German missionary society, whose 
labors are practically limited to the alien 
Tamil and Telugu population of Rangoon 
city. This work was started in Rangoon 
upwards of twenty years ago by a mission- 
ary of that society, but latterly has been 
conducted by a highly educated ordained 
native pastor. 

Seventh, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has recently commenced a 
mission to the Burmese young men of the 
city of Rangoon. 

Last and least, the Seventh Day Ad- 
vent Baptists, whose coming to Rangoon 
is of very recent date, and whose principal 
work is not among non-christian popula- 
tions, but among the converts gathered by 


other societies, with a view to the adoption 

by them of the Jewish Sabbath. This 

being their chief aim, perhaps they should 

not be counted in the list of evangelizing 
ncies. 

To all the above, so far as they are 
forces of evangelization, we can give a 
cordial welcome, coming as they do to 
make up our unintentional lack of service, 
and of the greater number of whom we can 
say, as did the damsel to Paul and Silas and 
Luke, “‘ These men are the servants of the 
most high God, which show unto us [the 
Burmans] the way of salvation.” Though 
by their coming we are painfully reminded 
of our own shortcomings, we will endeavor 
to strengthen our own things that remain, 
and be ready to give a good account of our 
stewardship, when in 1913, the centenary of 
the Burma Mission shall be celebrated! 


AVE we everything, —rice, sugar, 
salt, curry powder, tinned goods, 
kerchiefs, towels, etc.? We do 

not want to get two days’ journey out and 
find we have forgotten something, so we 
have a list of necessary articles pasted in the 
top of a trunk and when all is ready we 
run over the list to see that nothing is 
omitted, from Pain Killer to socks. A 
map of the district must be taken, for the 
trip is planned beforehand. The many 
villages must be passed by, the few visited, 
and when one comes to a ten-foot brier 
wall, if it is not in the plan, one must set 
one’s head high until one gets beyond the 
little world there inclosed, for only if provi- 
dentially led can one afford to stop. Where 
does this little road lead? To a big village 
three miles off the road, but it is not in the 
plan so we must leave it for a future time, 
or, perhaps, never visit it, unless the Ameri- 
can churches wake up and send us reen- 
forcements. 
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OFF FOR THE JUNGLE! 


A TYPICAL MISSION JOURNEY 
BY REV. HOWARD E. DUDLEY 


MYINGYAN, BURMA 


We reach the first stopping-place just as 
the sun begins to grow hot. Our curtains 
are put up in the zayat, beds, tables, chairs 
opened and arranged. Around us the 
greater part of the village is gathered, 
making audible comments, for a mission- 
ary, especially when a wife and baby arte 
with him, is to the jungle people what the 
circus is to the small boy at home. In the 
evening, at the house of the head-man or 
that of friends, the people assemble and 
the preachers speak to them, giving tracts 
to those who express a desire for them. 
At the close of the service, in answer to the 
question, “ Who will begin tonight to wor- 
ship the true God?” one man in the 
crowd says, “Sir, I do not believe the 
Buddhist Scriptures, because they have 
no witnesses, but I would like to know 
more about the Bible.” Ah, that is good 
testimony. It shows that he has read our 
tracts and is willing to break with the past. 
The preacher rejoins, “ Here is the best 
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tract. We will give you only one for we 
have few of this kind,” and after telling 
him where to go for further light we arise, 
rejoicing, and return to the zayat, for often 
day after day passes with no response. 
One night eight responded with a request 
for baptism and were baptized. How 
this taught us not merely to do but to 
expect. 

Our destination is Mount Popa, whose 
solitary peak is visible from Myingyan, 
though 42 miles away. It is the home of 
the two most powerful nats of Burma, a 
brother and a 
sister. One 
year they tore 
open the side 
of the mountain 
and formed a 
pool whose 
waters could 
heal everything 
from warts to 
consumption. 
People came 
from towns 200 
miles away to 
be cured. We 
notice, though, 
that when they 
are seriously ill 
they prefer our 
medicines. 

The evening 
of the third day 
finds us 2,000 Photo by 8. R. Vinton 
feet above My- 
ingyan, where 
we come to 
a new house put up by an English 
official, who, luckily for us, had been 
transferred. This is to be our rest- 
ing-place for a number of weeks, for it is 
the hot season and ourouting. Ten villages 
lie within a radius of four miles and these 
are visited by the preacher and missionary, 
setting out to one early in the morning and 
returning by noon, speaking in the different 
places to the people who might gather and 
encouraging the Christians. Three times 
all the household have gone, bag and 
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baggage, to some village and spent the 
night. One of these had been visited by 
fire, 127 out of 150 houses having burned, 
leaving nothing but ashes. We found the 
villagers living in a grove, and, thinking 
that the best gospel we could give them 
would be aflittle assistance we subscribed 
three cart loads of bamboo, and the oil- 
well people, who live two miles away, 
joined in the benevolence. The value of 
a Burman village a little above the average 
size can be estimated when I tell you that 
the total loss was estimated at Rs. 5,000, 
or $13 a house. 

We are gen- 
erally greeted 
in the morning 
by some Bur- 
man who begs 
us to pity him 
and come to 
see a member 
of his family 
who is ill, or 
who brings a 
present of fruit 
out of gratitude 
for some one’s 
cure. Inthe 
afternoon the 
girls come to 
learn crochet- 
ing and sewing 
from Mrs. 
Dudley. 

Soon we 
must go down 
to open school. 
The way will be 
made easier, for the American oil drillers 
have offered to take us part way in a 
light buggy, accomplishing in a few hours 
what the bullock cart does in two days. 
Query: Why would not such a rig be 
a good thing for the missionary in our 
district? He could visit many towns in 
the vicinity of the mission without the labor 
of packing up for a jungle trip, and could 
save time and strength, making these avail- 
able for more important and more varied 
work. 
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A HURRY CALL TO A BURMA VILLAGE 


UP THE RIVER WITH THE DOCTOR 
BY W. C. GRIGGS, M.D. 


BHAMO, BURMA 


HE front door bell is unknown in 

I Burma, even in the most pretentious 

bungalows, and the only way a 
visitor has of announcing his presence is 
by shouting “ Boy!” at the top of his 
lungs. The courteous Burman, however, 
considers this too strenuous a proceeding, 
and so, after he has slipped his feet from 
his shoes at the bottom of the steps, he 
walks noiselessly across the veranda, and 
taking his seat just outside the door 
coughs gently behind his hand. After a 
moment or two he coughs again, a little 
louder this time, then in a stage whisper 
he informs his friend, “ His lordship is 
eating rice.” 

As this is equivalent to a violent ring at 
the door bell in America, the “ boy ” goes 
out to the veranda to investigate and 
returns with the information, ‘“ Jungle 
Burmans waiting, sir; wanting master to 
go to village to see a man plenty sick, sir.” 

Out onthe veranda 
is a delegation from 
a jungle village a 
few miles up the 
river. First is the 
thu gyei, or * head- 
man ”’; he tells you 
that his friend sitting 
behind him is the 
father of asick man, 
and comes to ask 
you to do a deed of 
grace and visit his 
house. They have 
picked up the native 
preacher on their 
way to the mission 
house and he tells 
you that quite a 
number of people 
from this village 
have been to dis- 
pensary and to serv- 
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ice too; this constitutes, of course, a great 
claim upon the missionary. 

Perhaps you ask a question or two to get 
some idea of what the trouble is, and 
are informed that it is “ wind ” — pretty 
nearly every trouble in Burma comes from 
that, from consumption to cancer — then 
after having been thus greatly enlightened 
as to the nature of the case, you get your 
medicine bag and follow the delegation to 
the river bank. 

Here a hla is in waiting, a dugout, just 
wide enough for sitting, provided a person 
takes his seat carefully in the bottom of the 
boat and doubles up till his knees are 
tucked beneath his chin. It is quite a 
work of art to raise an umbrella under 
such circumstances, but it is necessary, if 
the traveler wishes to escape a sun head- 
ache. The native preacher follows with 
a bundle of papers, tracts or gospels, and 
in turn slips his knees beneath his chin. 
The boat rocks 
ominously at this, for 
with the two natives 
aboard who “called” 
you, the gunwale is 
only a couple or 
three inches above 
the surface of the 
water; but this is a 
small matter, an 
inch is as good as a 
mile, just as a miss 
is. 
One man _ takes 
his place at the bow, 
pole in hand; the 
thu gyei, by virtue of 
his rank, sits at the 
stern with a paddle; 
with this he steers 
and helps his friend 
with the pole as 
necessary. And so 
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we start, hugging the bank, following its 
many turns and twists for an hour or so, 
until we catch sight of the tops of banana 
trees around the next bend in the river, and 
beneath them we know we will see in time 
the thatched roofs of the village for which 
we are aiming. 

We arise, slowly and ungracefully, for 
a white man gets stiff after sitting in a 
native boat, then we follow our guide up 
the steep bank of the river to the lane lead- 
ing to the village. 

The first thing the guide does is to collect 
a few stones or short lengths of bamboos as 
ammunition to be expended upon the 
swarm of pariah dogs which will shortly 
rush forth from beneath every house, and 
form a snarling, yelping circle around us. 
As we walk along the village lane, men and 
women leave their work and fall in behind 
us, all intent upon seeing and hearing 
what the sayah wohn will do or say. The 
house itself has been swept and garnished 
for our visit, with the best mat the village 
can produce already spread for us. A 
flask of water, a tray full of bananas, a 
handful of cigars and a betel-nut box 
stand ready for our use, all in a row, like 
the famous Mr. Boffin’s books, at the 
head of the mat. 

After sitting down for a moment or two 
and thus “ following custom,” we ask to 
see the patient. He is in an inner room, 
and thither we go, accompanied by as 
many villagers as can possibly squeeze in 
after us. The rest chatter, smoke and 
chew betel-nut from the family box in the 
room we vacated. Everybody there has 
made a diagnosis of the case. It is 
“wind,” or the “ blood has arisen,” or 
the patient has ‘‘ made a mistake,” but in 
spite of the diversity of opinion each indi- 
vidual is quite confident as to what ails the 
man; it is merely a question of what the 
treatment should be. 

Meanwhile we are examining the patient, 
while our audience looks on in breathless 
interest. It is necessary to perform a 


slight operation, perhaps, and then we call 
for the native preacher to come and assist. 
He is vastly important, and as we select 
the different instruments, tells the gaping 
natives for what they are used, or for what 
he thinks they are used, it is all one. The 
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sterilizing of these instruments is the cause 
of a great amount of commotion. It is 
necessary to get some wood to boil the 


SAMPANS AT RIVER’S BANK, BURMA 


water, but nobody wants to bring it; they 
are all afraid they will miss seeing some- 
thing, and so everybody tells everybody 
else to hurry; that his lordship is waiting, 
etc., but at last the smallest boy present 
is driven reluctantly away, and speedily 
returns with a few chips which are put 
upon the fire. 

The operation over, everybody admires 
the bandages. How white they are; how 
smooth they lie above the dressing beneath; 
it is all very wonderful; good to marvel at! 

It has been hard work, and now that it 
is over, eager friends of the patient seize 
fans and wave them above us, at the same 
time telling us what wonderful people these 
white kallahs are; that we have proven our- 
selves a father and mother to the sick man, 
and that they will never forget what has 
been done. Here is the chance the native 
preacher has been waiting for. He tells 
them that what they have seen is nothing at 
all in comparison to what the teacher could 
do if he tried real hard, and that the mar- 
vels of Burma are but the commonplaces 
of America. “‘ Why did the teacher leave 
this wonderful land to come hither?” he - 
asks. “* Because we Burmans are in dark- 
ness,” and then he goes on to tell the story 
of the great Saviour who “ went about 
doing good.” 

Thus is the seed sown in many and many 
a Burman village; what the reaping will yield, 
none but the Lord of the Harvest knows. 
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SCENES AT FIRST CHIN HILLS BAPTIST ASSOCIATION, HAKA, BURMA 


FIRST CHIN HILLS ASSOCIATION 


A MODEL ASSOCIATION MEETING AT HAKA 


BY REV. ARTHUR E. CARSON 
HAKA, BURMA 


Tunzan to Haka, 140 miles; a 

preacher, eight men and two women 
from Koset to Haka, 100 miles; a preacher, 
two men and one woman from Lungbung 
to Haka, 52 miles; a preacher and one man 
from Laiyo to Haka, 33 miles, to attend 
the first Chin Hills Baptist association. 
Why, that’s not much! No, surely, — not 
if one can take a Pullman, or a chair car, 
or a day coach, or even a freight train 
caboose; though I have even heard the 
last spoken of as an instrument of torture. 
But when one has to walk the whole way, 
over mountains, down and up at least 
three climbs, to cross valleys 2,000 to 4,000 
feet deep, carry one’s own bed, cooking 
utensils, food, clothes, etc., and be on the 
way for from three to ten days, lying out in 
the open many of the nights, — well, how 
many of our earnest, devoted brethren and 
sisters in America would in such circum- 
stances attend the association ? 

We had such a week! Meetings began 
Sunday evening with a prayer and con- 
secration service and lasted till the next 
Sunday. A prayer meeting each morning; 
one or two discussions each midday; a 
sermon each evening, one by each of the 
resident missionaries and one by our 
brother, Dr. Sutherland, of Sagaing, whose 
cheerful, optimistic Christianity added to 
the brightness of the week, and whose 
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help made it possible to do some things 
we have long wanted todo. Three sermons 
and three discussions on vital topics by the 
Karen preachers, and delightful singing 
by Dr. and Mrs. East and the Karen 
preachers, rendered the meetings all 
enjoyable in the extreme; while the devo- 
tional spirit, the hunger for His presence 
manifested in the prayers and conferences 
and His gracious answer in the personal 
presence, made them more profitable even 
than enjoyable. Thursday we assembled 
as a council and examined three of the 
Karen preachers for ordination. Sayah 
San Win, who came to the Hills with us 
eight years ago, Sayah Po Kut, who came 
two years later, and Sayah Shwe Zan, who 
came a year later yet,— these came before 
us. We would have been glad to have 
more to sit with us in council, but we 
needed ordained men. Dr. Sutherland was 
with us; these men have been out of the 
seminary a long time: it was a chance that 
would not soon recur. The brethren 
passed a splendid examination — how 
could they do anything else, having gone 
through the hands of Dr. Smith and his 
able faculty? One peculiar fact came to 
light in this examination. Two of them 
went to the seminary with no thought of 
being preachers, but only, as they said, to 
learn the Bible. At half-past four we met 
for the ordination service. Dr. East 
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preached the sermon, Dr. Sutherland gave 
the charge to the candidates, and the writer 
gave the charge to the church and the 
people. The three missionaries laid their 
hands on the bowed heads and the writer 
asked God to make sure his promises by 
granting fulness of power and fellowship. 
Friday morning seven candidates were 
examined for baptism. Seven dialects 
were used in the examination, counting 
the English and Burmese, both of which 
were spoken. Five dialects of Chin were 
spoken by the candidates. All gave satis- 
factory evidence of 
the new birth. One 
boy of 12 or 13 years 
had walked 140 
miles, one man of 
55 had come 100 
miles and one 
woman, 50 miles. 
Sunday morning at 
eight o’clock we 
gathered at the 
lakelet in “the hol- 
low of the hills” 
and there, with the 
pines soughing their 
praises, the three 
newly-ordained pas- 
tors buried the 
seven with Christ in 
baptism and we 
prayed that they 
might be raised to 
a newness of life 
indeed. An ad- 
dress on “ Men of 
the Bible,” illus- 
trated by a stereop- 
ticon (lighted by 
acetylene), was given on Friday night, and 
Saturday the women of the mission gave 
tea, jam sandwiches, cookies, etc., to 
all the assembly. Many of these had 
never tasted such articles of food before, 
and though they seemed to enjoy it all 
thoroughly, we were surprised to see how 
decorous was their behavior. During and 
after the refreshments Dr. East gave them 
a graphophone entertainment which they 
pronounced “ very good.” Monday morn- 
ing they took up their burdens and trudged 
back over the mountains, declaring that 
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MR. AND MRS. JAMES B. MONEY 


they were determined to strive harder and 
pray more incessantly for the fifty souls 
for whom we are pleading with the Father 
this year. 


NEW PRINTER FOR RANGOON 


‘THE very urgent need of a man for the 

Baptist Mission Press in Rangoon to 
take the place of Mr. Guy F. Hatcher, 
whose unexpected and serious failure in 
health necessitated his return to this coun- 
try, is now met by the appointment of Mr. 
James B. Money 
to that position. 

- Mr. Money was 
born and educated 
in Scotland, coming 
to this country in 
1905. He has had 
long experience 
as a practical 
printer, and has had 
preparation ina 
trade school for just 
such a position as 
he now takes. He 
seems well fitted to 
serve as assistant to 
Mr. F. D. Phinney, 
superintendent of 
the press. 

Mr. Money was 
converted at the age 
of ten years and was 
engaged at different 
times in various 
forms of Christian 
work in his native 
land. Since coming 
to this country he 
has been an active worker in the Mattapan 
Baptist Church, near Boston. 

Mrs. Money is also of Scottish birth and 
has been in America less than a year. Like 
her husband, she has long considered the 
possibility of foreign mission service. When 
they heard of this special opening, which they 
seemed qualified to fill, they were ready at 
once to respond to the call. Mr. and Mrs. 
Money sailed for Glasgow May 31, where 
they expect to pay a visit to their parents, 
thence sailing for Rangoon. ‘They are due 
at the latter port about August 15. 
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IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


A DAY ON THE “FUKUIN MARU” 


BY CAPTAIN 


LUKE W. BICKEL 


INLAND SEA, JAPAN 


HEY had come and gone all day, a 

I motley “ Mission Ship” crowd, 

good, bad and indifferent, chiefly 
the latter. Some had been suavely pleas- 
ant, with a greasy graciousness that left a 
taste as of oil in our mouth. Others 
had been at no trouble to disguise the 
fact that to them the foreigner, though 
harmless enough, was little short of a fool, 
a legitimate object for grinning curiosity. 
Still another had “ rice” writ large upon 
his dirty, greedy hands. 

Yes, they had gone and we were just 
telling our own heart that we were not 
disappointed, when the little boatswain 
ushered in a young man. We knew him, 
— yes, as we sailors say, knew him “ by 
the cut of his jib.” Graduate of a higher 
educational institution on the mainland, he 
had returned to this his native island. 
The old folk had slaved that he might have 
such a chance, and now they and the simple 
villagers were under his feet and the roads 
not quite wide enough to accommodate him 
when he walked abroad. 

There was to be an exhibition of school 
work in the island. He had a beautifully 
written essay in English which he unblush- 
ingly vowed to have written himself, un- 
assisted, and which we knew to have been 
copied verbatim from a certain author of 
note. When accused frankly of purloin- 


ing he as unblushingly asked that, as it was 


to give him a good standing in the island, 
we write on the title page of his manuscript 
an endorsement of the lie he had told us. 
Resentment at the insult rose hot and fast. 
Prompt and frank was the refusal to en- 
dorse a lie that had not even the excuse of 
being “ white.” Yet just as quickly there 
welled up in our heart an overwhelming 
desire for this representative of a great 
class. Loosed from the restraints of olden 
day ethics, plunged into a veritable surf 
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of new ideas, with nothing to fear but the 
law of the land, and with no God but the 
soulless, sin-bespattered god of selfish- 
ness, thousands of these young men are 
adrift in this land. 

Who are we that we should forget God’s 
mercy in giving us a Christian parentage ? 
Who are we that we should judge harshly ? 
Love and the pity of love came readily 
enough for the ignorant man of dirty garb 
and face who had just gone, even though 
his every bow spelled rice. Was our heart, 
then, so narrow, so little touched by the 
spirit of the Master as not to be able to take 
into it this modern Pharisee? All honor 
to those faithful brothers and sisters of 
ours on the mainland, who day by day, 
amid the grime of the great cities, bear 
patiently with thousands of souls such as 
this. But is it worth while? The grin- 
ningly curious, the dirty man who wants 
rice, this modern Pharisee,— is it worth 
while to spend a life on them? In sheer 
disappointment and with a heavy heart 
we left the question unanswered. 

The day was not yet done; another duty 
awaited us. Poor indeed had been the 
events of the day as a preparation for it. 
We must go to visit a dying Christian 
brother. We had not seen him for months. 
The grip of an intense suffering lay hard 
upon him, we heard. Longing as we often 
long, that the old sailor in us could be 
turned by some means into the spiritual 
adviser and missionary we should be, and 


' searching the corners of our soul for some 


message of comfort, we went. 

The westerly wind with its bitterly 
cold bite howled about the little thatched- 
roofed cottage as if to emphasize the fact 
that life is a struggle. Was it all worth 
while? We pulled ourselves together, 
and inwardly got our words of comfort all 
set out in a row, with a sense of shame at 
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our weakness. We were ushered into the 
presence of the dying man. And then — 
our lips were dumb. Our words of com- 
fort, like some paltry wares which a mer- 
chant is ashamed to show, we kept stowed 
away. In the presence of a dying man? 
No, we were in the presence of the victori- 
ous spirit of the Master. 

And who was this young man of thirty ? 
An evangelist, Nagai Minoru by name. 
By his own confession a Pharisee of 
Pharisees, coming for what he could get, 
which in his case was for English. 

But one day that miracle, wrought when 
God in Christ walked in tender pity among 
men, and re-wrought again and again all 
through the centuries, came to pass in 
him. The god of selfishness was cast 
out and Christ, gentle, pure, good, reigned 
supreme. And when laid upon his bed 
of suffering, the humble neighbors came 
and stood and wondered. “‘ Tis like 
stories the priests tell us of the Buddhist 
saints who lived long ago, but men do not 
live and die like this.” And then he died 
—nay, nay, friend, not so. The gentle, 
humble spirit, dispensing lavishly comfort 
upon us all, passed from under the crude 
shelter of the thatched roof into the beau- 
tiful portals of the true home of such souls. 

Then came the little boatswain from the 
ship to prepare for laying away the poor 
worn body. We sat with bowed head in 
wonder. It seemed but yesterday when 
this sailor, almost naked, scrambled over 
the stern. He came for rice, straight and 
sure. Ignorant, mean, quarrelsome, he 
gambled, drank and did his worst, and 
then God’s spirit gripped him as it did the 
other, the educated Pharisee. 

As he moved about gently, with a tact, 
wisdom and fine feeling we envied, taking 
quiet charge of all preparations and then 
turning to care with a woman’s tenderness 
for the bereaved mother and sister, we 
bowed our head in shame. Is it worth 
while? The man who comes and mocks, 
the one who comes for rice, the Pharisee, 
is it worth while to spend a life on these? 
My God, my God, how could I doubt 
thee? ‘Take my life and use it to the last 
shred for whomsoever thou wilt! 

And then we carried him, the evangelist, 
out; no, not him, for he was not there; 
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only the poor, weary 
body. There was 
no sorrow; how 
could there be, as we 
laid the body in the 
grave dug in the 
stern rock-soil of 
an island hill? We 
looked out on the 
blue waters where 
the little ship of the 
good message lay. 
We looked beyond 
and saw island upon 
island, each in its 
emerald setting. We 
looked beyond, and 
still beyond, to the 
snow-glistening hills 
of the mainland, 
and on again be- 
yond the snow caps, 
and the eyes of faith 
prevailed over our 


dim 

mortal 
eyes. We 
saw the dear home 
land and it was 
to us more clear 
than ever before. 
Quietly the officiat- 
ing evangelist’s voice 
rose on the sunlit 
air. To the villagers 
the words came as 
some strange mys- 
tery, “He that 
believeth in me, 
though ‘he were 
dead, yet shall he 
live.” To us they 
brought a message 
sweet amid the strife 
of earth. Yes, it is 
worth while! 
May ye believe it. 
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CELEBRATING MY LAST BIRTHDAY 


SOME UNIQUE EXPERIENCES AT HONOLULU 


BY SECRETARY H. C. MABIE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Y the calendar, the day 

repeated on my return 

\voyage from the Orient 

,,was the eighteenth of 

June. Now my birth- 

day was to occur on 

the twentieth. So for 

my purposes I con- 

cluded to reckon the 

twentieth day repeated, 

instead of the eighteenth, so that as we were 
toreach Honolulu on thetwenty-first, Imight 
celebrate the latter half of my long day on 
the land rather than on the rolling brine. 
Without plan of my own I found myself 
at Honolulu a guest at the home of a friend, 
Rev. F. W. Damon. He having heard at 
my lips of the impression made upon my 
mind, when a child, by the Hawaiian 
missionary, Dr. Judd, proposed a call upon 
the latter’s daughter, who lived near by. 
We were shortly at the home of Miss Judd, 
among the tropical trees, and conversing 
upon the incident in my life associated 
with her father’s work. Miss Judd seemed 
grateful for the visit, and a little later she 
came over to a neighbor’s house where I 
had called to see another veteran worker, 
bringing with her a likeness of her father, 
a face which I was most glad to look upon 
again, as I was also to stand by his grave- 
side a few moments later. My friend 
next took me to see “ Mother” Parker, 
long a missionary in the Marquesas as well 
as the Hawaiian Islands. She has nearly 
reached 102 years of age and was too ill that 
day to recognize us; but as we looked upon 
the sunken features and the scant silvered 
locks that adorned her forehead, we tried 
to imagine the scenes upon which she will 
soon look as she beholds the fruits of the 
missionary century through which she has 
lived. The son of this aged veteran is in 
charge of the large native church of the city. 
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But the great treat of the day was yet 
before us. Calling at the Mission Book 
House, we fell in with the venerable Hiram 
Bingham, of Gilbert Island fame, on 
whom we had called on the outward 
voyage. He is a striking figure, standing 
six feet, three and a half inches in height, 
although spare and showing the effects of 
unfriendly climate. Upon mentioning our 
desire to visit the native church and first 
mission compound, Mr. Bingham volun- 
teered to accompany us. We of course wel- 
comed such a guide, and were shortly at 
the church, a broad colonial building with 
a low square tower at the peak of the gable. 
We first observed a large white marble 
tablet at one corner, on which was chiseled 
an inscription rehearsing the work accom- 
plished on that spot by the distinguished 
father of our guide, Hiram Bingham the 
elder, the pioneer missionary who came 
out in 1820 and founded this first Hawaiian 
church, adding to its membership in twenty 
years over 1,000 believing disciples. It was 
most impressive to hear this aged son 
tremulously read to us that bit of 
history. Pointing to the large corner-stone, 
our veteran guide remarked, “I well re- 
member the day when I, a lad of eight, 
— sixty-five years ago,— saw that corner- 
stone laid. The large tin box containing 
a copy of the Hawaiian Bible which my 
father had translated, much impressed me.” 
We then proceeded inside the church, and 
on a wall near the entrance we read another 
inscription on marble, telling the story of 
the devoted Queen Kamehameha II, 
who early became a Christian, and who on 
occasions, as Mr. Bingham said, “ used to 
go with my father throughout the Islands 
and beseech the people to accept for them- 
selves her Saviour.” 

In the vestry we found a few Hawaiian 
women engaged in a prayer meeting, and 
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heard them chant a‘ plaintive hymn of 
praise. Mr. Bingham next led us to the 
little “‘God’s acre,” so nicely planted 
and tidily kept, where sleep many of the 
departed missionary worthies. “ You 
might pause a moment here,” remarked 
our guide in a low tremolo; and we read 
an inscription which told of the passing 
not long since of his beloved wife, his 
companion for over forty years, who, with 
rare linguistic skill, had put into Gilbertese 
many of the school books of the people. 
Among other graves which we saw was that 
of the father of General Armstrong, founder 
of Hampton Institute, Virginia, whose 
inspiration for his great work was imbibed 
on these islands. 

Mr. Bingham finally took us round to 
the first mission house erected in the place 
in 1820. This was also the first framed 
building ever built in Hawaii, brought 
round the Horn ready to be put together 
with despatch on arrival. In this old 
house, now being renovated, Mr. Bingham 
and also General Armstrong were born. It 
was interesting to be shown a door at the 
rear of the house behind which, on one 
occasion, the elder Bingham had stood 
barricaded, resisting some disorderly and 
villainous sailors who had come off their 
vessel sworn to kill the missionary who 
had protected native women against their 
baseness. In the melee outside a sailor 
with his bludgeon someway knocked 
senseless one of his companions, when 
panic ensued, the vessel signalled the 
wretches back and the missionary was 
spared as by an angel’s hand. We were 
then shown the basement dining room, 
in which Mr. Bingham told us his “ mother 
had sometimes fed fifty persons at a time, 
on occasions of great meetings, when ac- 
commodations were meager.” The times 
of great ingathering were also referred to, 
and j,especially the remarkable revival at 


Hilo, under the preaching of Titus Coan, 
the brother-in-law of Mr. Bingham, when 
over 1,700 were baptized on one day and 
partook together of their first commun- 
ion. 

By this time a pouring rain had set in 
and our venerable guide and father took 
the tram car for his home. As he vanished 
from our sight, it seemed to us that the 
mystic hand of Hiram Bingham that day 
had been commissioned to make thin as 
gossamer the veil between us and the gen- 
erations gone who inaugurated the divine 
work in these far Pacific Island regions. 
The vast significance of all that the Bing- 
hams, the Coans, the Armstrongs and the 
Judds were, came over me like a flood. 
Their works do indeed follow them, not all 
by any means visible on the immediate 
soil their bodily presence sanctified; but 
in Fiji, Tahiti, the New Hebrides, the Caro- 
lines and Australasia; aye, and in China 
and Japan and the world over, the fruits 
appear. As in India or Burma today the 
work of pioneers like Carey and Judson 
cannot be measured by the mere territory 
their feet once pressed, but is diffused 
among all mankind, so by faith’s insight we 
saw the world-wide waving harvests gather- 
ing from Hawaiian sowing. With such 
sowers, and reapers too, Hiram Bingham 
had linked our lives anew that day. 

As the “ Korea ” slipped her moorings, 
backed away into the roads and set her 
prow towards San Francisco that evening, 
I fell into deep reverie over the way ‘in 
which the God of my life again had bound 
into new and conscious unity my earlier 
and later years, and all more closely con- 
nected with his Kingdom than I would ever 
of myself have chosen. In his own ac- 
customed way, beyond all my power to ask 
or think, had he given me the celebration 
of this last birthday, not soon to ‘be. for- 
gotten — mid-Pacific. 
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MORRISON CENTENARY CONFERENCE 


FROM A MISSIONARY’S STANDPOINT 


BY 


REV. JAMES VERNON 


LATIMER 


HUCHOW, CHINA 


Centenary Missionary Conference I 
am convinced that it was a meeting 
of great import. It was not a gather- 
ing of great enthusiasm or spiritual mani- 
festation, but it might be likened to a 
council of warriors planning a continuous 
campaign. For ten days a_ thousand 
representatives of all the missions working 
in China sat together planning the cam- 
paign for the capture of an empire. The 
conference dwelt not with statistics, eulo- 
gistic speeches or optimistic settings forth 
of the outlook, but rather with the weighty 
facts of permanent progress. 
The theme of the conference might be 
stated as “Union, Comity and Federa- 
tion.” There was no undue display of 


A S I look back upon the work of the 


denominationalism or of doctrinal differ- 
ences, but in all the deliberations there was 
a manifestation of the desire to present a 
solid front in facing the problem of the 
ultimate evangelization of China. In de- 
liberate council the leaders of the Christian 
movement in China expressed themselves 
decidedly in favor of independent and self- 
supporting churches, which shall be able 
to do much toward the salvation of their 
own race. The work of the native min- 
istry and the educational problems were 
taken up, and such other topics of vital 
interest as Woman’s Work, Medical 
Missions, Ancestral Worship, Scripture 
Translation, etc. 

The conference was not a vacation — it 
was hard work. Only occasionally was 
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VETERANS AT THE SHANGHAI CONFERENCE 


These have all spent over forty years in China. Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins are indicated by the stars 
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there any relief from the strain of the 
great responsibility. Such relief came in 
the introduction of a few native pastors in 
attendance, in the presentation to the con- 
ference of an aged Chinese woman who 
was a pupil in the first girls’ school opened 
in China, and in the appointment of a 
committee to visit a Chinese Christian 
who was born the year Morrison entered 
China, and who is now living in Shanghai. 
The conference presented him with a pair 
of scrolls, and later the committee brought 
us a message of greeting from him. Also 
for the first time in China a representative 
of the government addressed a missionary 
gathering. Taotai Tong spoke to the 
conference in English, speaking very fairly 
and frankly of the missionary body and 
the work done in China, and of relation of 
that work to Confucianism. 

In a meeting of so many men, represent- 
ing so many mission boards, it is not a 
wonder that at times difficulties appeared, 
but at all such times the committees pre- 
senting resolutions showed themselves 


willing to change the text or wording of 
the resolutions so as to give no offense to 
any mission body, no matter how few in 
number. 


Much praise is due to the 
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English chairman, Dr. J. C. Gibson, for 
the masterful way with which he con- 
ducted the discussions and for the 
able suggestions which smoothed the 
places. Dr. Arthur H. Smith, who gave the 
conference address on “A Centenary 
Survey” was chosen as American chairman. 

It meant a great deal for some of us 
younger men in the work to sit in the 
presence of men who have really done 
things in China. Not a few were present 
who have spent forty years or more in the 
empire, and who, despite their age, are 
leaders of missionary thought and activ- 
ity. ‘They are the writers of text-books for 
young China, translators of the Scriptures, 
and makers of the Christian literature in 
the Far East, as well as leaders in evan- 
gelistic work. Only age and experience 
can give weight to opinion in China. 

For the purpose of closer federation, 
provincial and national councils were 
formed. ‘These are to act as a medium 
for the expression of Christian opinion, 
and are to endeavor to foster and encour- 
age the sentiment and practise of union 
and federation. The promise is good, 
and we shall prayerfully work for large 


results. 


AM just back from a hard tour into 
the mountain interior of Panay Island, 
new to the mission, new to Ameri- 
cans, and never penetrated more than 


once or twice by the Spaniards. As a 
matter of fact not more than half of Panay 
Island is well known, the whole interior 
being very imperfectly mapped and almost 
impenetrable. 

On this tour I received word from Verdin, 
the dalto of the montesco people of Iloilo 
Province, that he was anxious to have me 
come in to see him and that he would come 
part way to meet me.¢ The cause of his 
1907 


A VISIT TO A MONTESCO CHIEF 


IN THE MOUNTAINS OF PANAY ISLAND 
BY REV. CHARLES W. BRIGGS 


JARO, P. I. 


invitation was that some twehty of his men 
had been seized by the Philippine con- 
stabulary, charged with having burned a 
village and murdered several men. He 
supposed these men of his had been put to 
death, but they were later freed as innocent 
by the authorities. Verdin, however, 
feared other similar happenings and having 
heard of me and of my work for some of 
the mountain people living between his 
territory and the organized towns, decided 
to break with precedent and invite me back 
into the mountain wild. As these moun- 
taineers have a most unsavory name and 
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use their keen knives and spears on the 
smallest pretext, and are also masters of 
the art of deceit and treachery, I thought 
twice before putting myself within his 
power. Revenge is the foundation of the 
whole system of mountaineer diplomacy 
and relations between individuals, and 
I had some reason to fear that my head 
might be required to cancel the score some 
relative of a murdered man was carrying 
and keeping hot in his heart, biding the 
time, mountaineer fashion, till he could 
pay the death of his relative with another 
death, and so put his relative’s soul out of 
misery and at peace. They are troubled 
night and day in this way by the souls of 
those who have been killed until the score 
can be balanced. 

But one leading and influential family 
of Verdin’s followers, the family of Adhay, 
are listed at Malag-it as Protestants 
and candidates for baptism, and I was 
told by my preachers and companions that 
with Adhay we could go into the mountains 
with almost no danger. So we decided to 


O We followed up the Alibunan River a 
few miles and crossed the watershed, 
elevated possibly 2,000 feet, into the 
larger valley of the river Halaud. Here 
we came to the fields of Adhay and even- 
tually to his house, on the very pinnacle of 
a high hill, or small mountain, 2,500 feet 
up from its base, with an ascent of fifty 
degrees, Here we waited two days till 
messengers should return from Verdin 
farther up the river. The second night 
these came back saying that Verdin 
would wait for us the next day at a 
certain house four hours’ 
march farther up the river. 
So at daylight the follow- 
ing morning we made our 
painful way to the 
appointed place, with no 
trail other than the rocky 
gorge of the Halaud, in 
places wading waist deep, 
in others scaling rocks and 
cliffs. _ My shoes were 
already worn away so that 
I was barefooted and the 
sharp stones in the gorge 
showed me no mercy. 
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At ten o’clock we climbed a steep moun- 
tain and found Verdin and about forty of his 
chieftains waiting for us. After a few 
words of greeting we sat down to medi- 
tate and rest. Verdin told one of my 
preachers that he was afraid to talk with 
me lest I have charms or mysterious power 
and do him evil. Some of his sons, how- 
ever, were more cordial, and we carried 
on a desultory talk for an hour, till finally 
Adhay suggested that one of us preach, 
preferably one of the Bible women that 
were with us. Verdin was willing, so we 
sang, and Symporosa, the brightest of the 
Bible women, preached the gospel. It was 
difficult holding the audience. They 
talked aloud, interrupted continually and 
often entirely drowned her voice with loud 
talk about alien matters. This, not of 
bad intention, but because preaching was 
an unheard-of thing with them and they 
did not for a moment realize but that it 
was as courteous for them to talk as for her 
to do it all. Some of them listened intently 
and interesting queries were raised. The 
talk was for the most part, however, entirely 
over their heads and meant nothing to 
them. 

Verdin is a man of nearly ninety years 
and about six feet tall. He has a kindly, 
honest-looking face and is a fine-looking 
old man. True, he and his men all have 
more than one wife, and their dress, too, 
with a cloth or turban always wound in a 
typical way about the head, and the skin- 
tight blue and red trousers, seem to 
make them more akin to the Moros of the 
South than tothe Visayans. But their 
language is the Panayan Visayan in 
its mountain variations and we 
had no difficulty in talking 
with them. I had the honor 
of being the first American who 
had ever been so far up the 
Halaud, and the first one Ver- 
din and his men had ever seen. 
I allowed one of Verdin’s sons 
to fire off my fowling-piece, 
and sought in every manly 
way possible to win their good 
will. This not for my own 
sake, for it was now evident 
that I was among friends and 
had nothing to fear; but from 
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a confidence I felt within that these 
mountaineers are to become Christians 
in due time and learn to return evil 
with good and to love their enemies. 
This cannot be for a long time, but IMtook 
as an earnest that this is God’s will, the 
fact that I had been permitted to go among 
them with the gospel. When I left Jaro 
on this tour I had not the remotest thought 
of going into these mountains, nor should I 
have gone but for the unlooked-for invi- 
tation and leading. 

At noon dinner was brought in on platters 
made of banana leaves neatly pinned 
together with bamboo pins. They had 
butchered a pig and cooked a bountiful 
supply of fresh mountain rice, sweet and 
rich in flavor and in nourishment. And 
there was an eel from the river cooked 
especially for me and for me alone! The 
viands were put on the floor in two long 
rows of platters, and Verdin and his forty 
men, with my party of some twenty more, 
all sat down to meat together, and no one 
need ever hope to enjoy a meal better than 
we all did that. When we were done, 
Verdin left off his reserve and fear to talk 
with me and we conversed freely. He 
made some requests of me in the matter of 
taking his good will to the authorities, 
promising that he would see to it that none 
of his men should trespass against the 
government in any way. As a matter of 
fact they practically never have done so. 
He considered this a virtual oath of alle- 
giance to the government, with me to bear 
the message, and asked that his men and 
their domains be free from invasion by 
troops. I agreed to carry out his will so 
far as I could, seeking to make it clear to 
him that I was not an official of the govern- 
ment in any way, but could only use my 
good offices in his behalf. In return I 
asked that his men sacredly guard the 
interests of my mountain-fringing churches 
and members and that he and his men 
always give the gospel gf God a hearing and 
accept it if it seemed to them good. He 
agreed and we immediately took our depart- 
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ure lest night overtake us in the mountain 
gorges before reaching Adhay’s home 
again. As we left, Verdin told my 
preacher, Miguel,* that he liked me very 
much and that the next time we came into 
the mountains he would receive us into his 
own home, where no other white man need 
look for a welcome. This was the highest 
“mountain ” honor that he could pay me, 
so I came away pleased and confident 
that there was a future for the gospel among 
these sturdy mountaineers. 

I ask the prayers of the churches for 
these people, who seem to me to be es 
cially promising and capable, deserving the 
best there is of truth and life. 


A HISTORIC ORGANIZATION 


ONE of the interesting exhibits in the 

Baptist building at Jamestown is a 
history of the “ Karen Association” of 
the First Baptist Church of Gloversville, 
N. Y. 

In 1845 a local missionary society by 
this name was organized in the church 
which, under the direction of the Mission- 
ary Union, at once assumed the support of 
a native preacher among the Karens, an 
arrangement which is still in force. In 
1878 a Karen named Thara Tu Wa was 
assigned to them and they continued his 
support until his death in 1904. In 1906 
they learned from Rev. David Gilmore, 
of Burma, then on furlough, much of 
interest concerning the life and work of 
this preacher, and that a poem entitled, 
“The Good Old Native Preacher,” had 
been written by Mr. Gilmore as a tribute 
to him. This poem was printed in the 
MaGazine in January, 1905, and the 
president of the Karen Association, Mrs. 
Charles King, asked permission to insert 
it in the printed history of the association 
mentioned above. The history is in book- 
let form and is of considerable interest. 


* See leaflet, Miguel Gillergom, published by the 
Missionary Union, 35 cents a hundred. 
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FAITHFUL WORKERS CROWNED 


BURMA AND CHINA MISSIONS BEREAVED 


REV. JOHN PACKER; D.D. 


EV. JOHN PACKER, D.D., of - 


Meiktila, Burma, died in Yokohama, 
Japan, June 4, and was buried on the 
following day. Dr. Packer, accompanied 
by his wife and little child, was returning 
to the United 
States after 
eighteen years of 
service on the 
field since his last 
furlough, when 
the Lord called 
him home. He 
was very ill when 
he left Burma, 
and grew weaker 
and weaker on 
the voyage, but 
his great desire 
was to reach 
Yokohama, and 
that desire was 
granted. Un-. 
fortunately all 
the missionaries 
except Mr. F. 
G. Harrington 
and myself were 
away at the 
annual confer- 
ence at Arima 
when the steamer 
arrived, but prov- 
identially Dr. 
and Mrs. Lerrigo, 
from the Philip- 
pines, were stay- 
ing with me, and 
Dr. Lerrigo proved himself of the greatest 
possible assistance to the dying man, taking 
him assoonas possible tothe Yokohama Gen- 
eral Hospital, where everything that could be 
done for his comfort and benefit was done. 
When the end came Dr. Lerrigo made all 
the necessary arrangements for the funeral 


and burial. Dr. Packer lingered only three 
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days after reaching Yokohama, and passed 
away quietly and peacefully. 

A simple little service was held at the 
grave, at which Mr. Harrington officiated, 
and the veteran missionary is now at rest 
in the same cemetery with the sainted Dr. 
Brown. The grave was covered with flow- 
ers, the sympathy 
of new friends 
showing itself in 
this ministry of 
love. It is inter- 
esting to know 
that Dr. Packer’s 
grave is close be- 
side that of Dr. 
Satthianadhan, 
the celebrated 
Christian scholar 
and philosopher 
from India, who 
died on his way 
through Yoko- 
hama just a year 
ago; so that these 
two servants of 
Christ for the 
Indian Empire lie 
side by side. 
Our love and 
sympathy go out 
freely to the be- 
reaved sister in 
her hour of deep 
need. — Mrs. J. 
L. Dearina. 


[Dr. Packer 
was born in 
ingland in 1836,«nd was the senior male 
missionary in Burma, though not the oldest 
in point of service, as he did not enter 
upon his thirty-five years of missionary 
work until comparatively late in life. 

His years of professorship in William 
Jewell College, however, formed a fit prep- 
aration for the years of service which he 
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country, but 


rendered during the earlier and more 
trying period in the history of Rangoon 
Baptist College, where he laid the found- 
ations on which that institution was built. 
The college was comparatively small at 
that time, but Dr. Packer and the accom- 
plished wife who accompanied him to 
Burma in 1872, left their life-long influence 
over all the earlier students. 

Although Dr. Packer’s service for the 
college will be the most permanent monu- 
ment to his 
memory, his 
work of later 
years as a 
pioneer mis- 
sionary 
among the 
bigoted Bud- 
dhists of 
Meiktila, in 
upper Bur- 
ma, should 
not be for- 
gotten. 

Dr. Pack- 
er’s decease 
is mourned 
not only by 
two daugh- 
ters in this 


by another 
younger 
daughter and 
her mother, 
the second 
Mrs. Packer, 
who, by her 
indefatigable 
labors, has 
left a permanent impression on the women 
of upper Burma. — THe Eprror.]} 


DR. JOSEPHINE M. BIXBY 


ISS JOSEPHINE M. BIXBY, M.D., 

of Kityang, South China, died at 
Denver, Col., June 15, of peritonitis. Dr. 
Bixby was a native of Iowa, but received 
her medical training at the Nurses’ Train- 
ing School and the Woman’s Medical 
College of Chicago. She was sent out in 
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DR. WORLEY AND MEDICAL ASSISTANTS 


1894 by the Woman’s Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society of the West, and for a 
year, while studying the language, was 
associated with Dr. Anna K. Scott, at 
Swatow. She was then designated to 
Kityang, at that time an outstation of 
Swatow, whereshe opened the medical work 
which she has most efficiently carried on 
ever since. For the past year she has 
been rejoicing in the prospect of the new 
hospital for which she has toiled so earn- 
estly, but it 
was scarcely 
completed 
when failing 
health forced 
her to return 
to this 
country. 
The medical 
work at Kit- 
yang is thus 
left without 
‘ supervision, 
save what a 
native assist- 
ant can give, 
and the 
beautiful new 
hospital, in 
which Dr. 
Bixby was so 
much inter- 
ested, must 
remain closed 
till some 
other physi- 
cian can take 
the place of 
this faithful 
worker who 
has now gone to her well-earned reward. 


DR. ROBERT E. WORLEY 


FJrour times in as many weeks has death 

entered the ranks of our missionary 
force in China and in Burma and brought 
deep, sorrow to many hearts. The last 
to be called home, after less than four 
short years of service, was the youngest 
of all, Dr. R. E. Worley, of Swatow, South 
China. Of the manner of his going noth- 
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ing is yet known save that a boat capsized 
and he was drowned on June 27. His body 
was laid to rest June 30 in the land where 
he had hoped to devote many years of 
loving ministry to the physical and spiritual 
needs of a suffering people. 

" Dr. Worley was a native of Illinois, and 
received his education in that state, gradu- 
ating from Normal University and from 
Rush Medical College, Chicago. He was 
appointed a mission- 
ary of the Union 
early in 1903 and 
sailed for Swatow, 
China, the following 
autumn to carry on 
the medical work at 
that station. 

His untimely death, 
following so closely 
upon that of Dr. 
Josephine Bixby, 
leaves only one physi- 
cian connected with 
the South China 
Mission, Dr. Mar- 
garet Grant, of 
Kiayingchow. But 
as the latter accom- 
panied Dr. Bixby to 
this country, South 
China is now left 
without a single medi- 
cal missionary. 


MRS. W. A. S. 
SHARP 


ECULIARLY sad are the circum- 

stances connected with the death of 
Mrs. W. A. S. Sharp, of Pyinmana, Burma, 
which occurred in Denver, Col., June 5. 
Mrs. Sharp returned to this country in May 
in’\impaired health and has been staying 
with a brother in Denver. A short time 
ago her condition became so serious that 
her husband was summoned, but he 
arrived in New York June 26, only to be 
met by the news of his wife’s death. 

For fourteen years Mrs. Sharp has 
shared to the full her husband’s labors, and 
has rendered truly heroic service, and her 
death is no doubt due in part to the great 
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strain under which she labored in her brave 
fight with the plague in the mission school 
in the lonely station of Pyinmana. — W. 
F. Tuomas. 


RETIREMENT OF DR. SUN- 
DERLAND 


[t is a deep regret that Dr. Sunderland 
has been compelled by impaired eye- 
sight to relinquish 
his work as Assistant 
Secretary of the 
Pacific Coast Dis- 
trict. This isrealized 
to be a distinct loss, 
not only to our own 
work, but to the 
many Baptist inter- 
ests on the Coast 
with which he was 
vitally connected. 
For many years he 
has been an inspiring 
leader in our mission- 
ary undertakings in 
the West. With a 
warmth of brotherly 
love he has won the 
cooperation of our 
_ pastors, and with a 
cheery optimism has 
led on to an advance, 
even where it at first 
seemed impossible. 
Believing that the 
church as organized 
by our Master was 
a definitely mission- 
ary organization, he has sought to lead our 


' churches to make that ideal real in their 


activities. 

When after ten years as District Secre- 
tary his health was seriously broken, it was 
necessary that he be relieved of the work. 
But after complete rest for a time he was 
able to take up work in part again, and he 
has for five years been rendering serv- 
ice in the office as Assistant Secretary, 
where his knowledge of the work and the 
men on the field made him very valuable. 

May the rest, so well earned, be blessed 
to restored vision and lengthened days. 


A. W. Riper. 
August 
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CHANGES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


(THE past year has seen an unusual 

number of changes in the membership 
of the Executive Committee, due to re- 
movals and pressure of other duties. The 
most recent resignation is that of Rev. A. 
A. Shaw, formerly of Brookline, who has 
gone to Winnipeg, where a large field of 
usefulness awaits him. During his four 
years of service, Mr. Shaw has endeared 
himself to his associates on the Committee, 
and his genial presence 
and wise counsel will be 
greatly missed. 

But while we regret the 
loss of these faithful men, 
we are grateful for others 
to take their places. Rev. 
Francis H. Rowley, D.D., 
the successor of Rev. 
Nathan E. Wood, D.D., 
as pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Boston, 
now succeeds him also on 
the Executive Committee, 
having been elected June 
8. Dr. Rowley’s position 
as preacher and pastor is 
well-known and the Com- 
mittee deem themselves 
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which, among others, Baptist missions 
were presented by views of the work in 
India, Africa, Japan and the Philippines. 

The place is ideal for rest and recupera- 
tion and the missionaries gain much in 
every way from the few days spent there. 


SUMMER OUTING FOR THE 
CHILDREN 


HE children of our missionaries are 
comfortable and happy in the homes 
provided for them. Yet 
with the hot season comes 
the longing for green fields, 
which is usually unsatisfied 
except as friends or rela- 
tives provide a summer’s 
outing. 

This need of larger play- 
ground for active boys and 
girls has been happily met 
by Mrs. Morrill, the 
resourceful superin- 
tendent of the Judson 
House in Newton, Mass. 
A commodious farmhouse 
between Henniker and 


obtained, rent free. Inter- 
ested friends loaned most 


fortunate in the prospect 
of his counsel and assist- 


of the furnishings; a kind 
neighbor offered to cut 


ance. REV. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, D.D. firewood, and the Co 


MISSIONARIES AT CLIFTON 
SPRINGS 


ACH year, in June. foreign mission- 
aries of all denominations at home on 
furlough are invited to meet in conference 
at Clifton Springs, N. Y., as guests of the 
Sanitarium at that place. 

The theme of the conference this year 
was “The Speedy Evangelization of the 
World,” and the force needed for its 
accomplishment and the relation of the 
church at home to this great problem 
were carefully considered. A number of 
our missionaries had the privilege of attend- 
ing, and spoke of the needs and opportuni- 
ties on their respective fields. One evening 
was devoted to a stereopticon service, in 
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gational Church of North 
Weare agreed to serve supper to the party 
on their arrival. A haycart ride completed 
the journey to Craney Hill Farm, where the 
children can lead the simple life until 
September summons them back to school. 
The address will be Henniker, N. H., R. 
F. D. — Mrs. ELLEN C. SONDERICKER. 


BAPTIST YEAR BOOK 


(THE Year Book issued each spring by 

the Publication Society is now out 
and is most valuable for reference. In 
addition to the names and addresses of 
all the ordained Baptist ministers in the 
United States, it contains much important 
statistical information concerning the de- 
nomination. 
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DO YOU CARE? 


EV. W. C. MASON and I find that we 

have to let go undone a number of 
things that should be done, and the work 
suffers thereby, but we cannot help it, for 
we are both now working beyond our 
strength. We must have reenforcements 
or the work will very seriously suffer in 
consequence. We are doing our best to 
keep up the regular routine but cannot do 
much besides.— Witi1aM Drive, Tura. 


SOUTH INDIA 


END OF THE SEMINARY YEAR 


ON April 18, Ramapatam Theological 

Seminary celebrated its thirty-fourth 
anniversary. The year just closed has 
been one of progress, and the spiritual tone 
of the institution has never been better 
than at present. Though there have been 
no special manifestations, as in some parts 
of India, the influence of the revival has 
been felt in the seminary and a quiet but 
substantial work of grace has been going 
on during the entire year. The resigna- 
tion of Dr. Boggs last February, after 
twenty years of faithful service in the 
institution, was accepted with deep regret 
by all. During the absence of President 
Heinrichs on furlough, Rev. W. T. Elmore 
will serve as acting-president, associated 
with Rev. Wheeler Boggess. 


CHINA 


OPENING OF A NEW YEAR 


GINCE my last letter, the year 1906 has 
ended and a new year has begun. The 
first week in January was observed as a 
week of prayer, with daily meetings at- 
tended by missionaries of all denominations 
here. One evening a union Chinese serv- 
ice was held in the Presbyterian church, 
the largest in the city, which was packed. 
Our schools have recently opened for 
another year’s work and are full to over- 
flowing, many girls having been refused 
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admittance for lack of room. Notwith- 
standing the number and cheapness of the 
government and native schools, many pre- 
fer to send their children to our schools, as 
they recognize the fact that our teaching is 
more thorough and of a higher grade. 
There is no difficulty in opening the native 
schools, but well-trained teachers are few. 
This difficulty will be overcome in a few 
years, but at present it is a great and very 
real one. It is, however, truly wonderful 
what changes have been made in educa- 
tional matters in this old, slow-moving, 
conservative country. May we not hope 
that when the “ set time ” comes, there will 
be a similar quick turning from old super- 
stitions and idolatry to the service of 
the Lord? — J. R. Gopparp, Ningpo. 


JAPAN 


INCREASE IN OFFERINGS 
EPORTS from the churches con- 


nected with our missions in Japan 
show a gratifying increase in native con- 
tributions. The average gift per member 
for 1906 was $1.35, an increase of forty 
cents over the previous year. The total 
amount contributed last year is a little 
over fifty-seven per cent. more than in 1905. 


EUROPE 


PROGRESS IN BOHEMIA 


I HAVE encouraged the members of our 

two preaching stations at Braunau and 
Schonau to constitute themselves a church. 
There are seventy-four members, only 
two of whom were formerly Protestants, 
all the others coming from the Roman 
Catholic Church. Two have found peace 
for their souls through the grace of our 
Saviour and wish to be baptized. 

I publish a mission paper, the only 
Bohemian Baptist paper. I send it to 
Russia, the United States and fifteen coun- 
tries where Bohemians or Slovaks live. 
Not only the Baptists but also other Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics read it. 
Henry Novorny, Prague, Austria. 
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UNUSUAL LOSSES 


Ir is seldom that it becomes necessary to 
chronicle at one time the death of so many 
missionaries as we do this month. During 
all of last year but one loss was reported, 
that of Miss Watson. Since April 1, 
however, four others have died, and all of 
them under circumstances that make 
them peculiarly sad. All had rendered 
most valuable service, and by their death 
leave the work unusually crippled: the 
already smail company of workers for the 
Burmans is diminished still further by the 
death of Dr. Packer and Mrs. Sharp, and 
the loss of Dr. Bixby and Dr. Worley 
leaves the South China Mission with no 
medical missionary on the field. Fortu- 
nately, Dr. Russell E. Adkins, who is under 
appointment to that field, can go out in 
advance of the regular party, so that a part 
of the medical work can be resumed. 


A BAPTIST LIBRARY 


Berore the fire which burned Tremont 
Temple, the Missionary Union had a very 
fine collection of books and curios in its 
library and museum, including some rare 
and valuable volumes. ‘These were prac- 
tically all destroyed. Since that time, 
however, a new library has been collected, 
to which books are being added continually. 
All the newest and best missionary books 
are on the shelves, together with many 
most interesting volumes in the native 
languages. There is also a valuable collec- 
tion of curios, but these have not been 
displayed since the offices were moved to 
the Ford Building, owing to lack of space. 

The room occupied by the library and 
museum is 707, adjoining that set apart for 
the use of Baptist ministers. Just beyond 
this, in 709, is the Backus Historical 
Society’s library. This is the oldest Baptist 
historical society in the country, and its 
library contains many volumes of great 
value for historical investigation. 

It has long been felt that these two li- 
braries could advantageously be placed 
under one management and made more 
accessible to the Baptist public. We are 
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glad to announce that this arrangement 
has now been carried into effect. Rev. 
Arthur Warren Smith has been engaged 
to serve as librarian of the two organiza- 
tions, and will devote his best efforts to 
building up their libraries and assisting all 
who are engaged in historical or missionary 
investigation. There is now the nucleus 
for a great Baptist library, but funds are 
needed for its development. Gifts of 
books, papers, curios or money will help 
to make a library worthy of our denomi- 
nation in Boston. 


A VALUABLE TESTIMONY 


Pernaps the most severe trial which 
often comes to the missionaries is the neces- 
sity of leaving their children in this country 
when they return to their fields. It is a 
great comfort to them to know that the 
children have a real home, which they 
thoroughly enjoy and where every care is 
given them. A gentleman who is a near 
neighbor to one of the “ Homes,” but who 
has no special personal interest in it or in 
the children, recently wrote to one of the 
parents as follows: “ You will be glad to 
know the neighbors all feel that the children 


have excellent care.” 


IN A NEW DRESS 


SourHERN Baptists are on the move in 
every way. The latest advance is in their 
interesting foreign mission monthly, The 
Foreign Mission Journal. The July num- 
ber comes to us in an entirely new dress. 
Pages are enlarged, the cover is neat and 
attractive, better type is used, and in every 
way the magazine is improved. “ We 
ought to have at least 50,000 subscribers,” 
says the editor. Surely you ought. We 
hope you will. 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES 


THe usual summer conferences in 
Northfield are now well under way and 
promise to be fully up to the high standard 


of previous years. 
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FELLOWSHIP «xo INTERCESSION: 


REENFORCEMENTS FOR THE CONGO 


NEW WORKERS WHO NEED OUR PRAYERS 


HE African Mission is to 

receive two additions to 
this missionary force this 
year, Rev. and Mrs. Volney 
A. Ray, who sailed from Bos- 
ton, July 10. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray are Canadians, both 
having their home in Galt, 
Ontario. Mr. Ray is a gradu- 
ate of McMaster University, 
Toronto, with the degree of 
master of arts. Since his 
graduation in 1905, he has been 
engaged in home missionary 
work in Saskatchewan and 
in evangelistic work with the 


REV. V. A. RAY 


McMaster University Evangel- 


MRS. V. A. RAY 


istic Band. He was married 


on June 19 to Miss Bernice McColl, of 
Galt, and together they look forward to 
the large service awaiting them in the new 
home on the Congo. 

An interesting farewell service was held 
in their honor on July 1, in the First 
Baptist Church of Dayton, Ohio. Rev. 
H. P. Whidden, D.D., pastor of the church, 
was formerly Mr. Ray’s pastor at Galt, and 


a most cordial greeting was given the new 
missionary. There was a large company 
present, including many business men. 
Addresses were given by Dr. Whidden, 
District Secretary Field and pastors of 
neighboring churches, and a social time 
followed. Let these two new workers be 
followed and sustained by constant and 
most earnest prayer. 


GOD'S GIFTS NOT 


FOR SELFISH USE 


THE TRUE VALUE OF HIS BLESSINGS 


T is a revealed principle of the divine 
government that God bestows gifts 
upon individuals and nations, only 


secondarily, not primarily, as an expression . 


of his distinguishing regard for those who 
are the recipients of his benefits. Indeed, 
God’s gifts to individuals only reveal their 
innermost value to those who share these 
gifts with others. 

Whenever this primary purpose of 
divine grace is lost sight of and God’s gifts 
are selfishly appropriated, communion 
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with him becomes less and less possible, 
the mind becomes darkened, and the in- 
dividual or nation ripens for the divine 
judgment. 

Let us, then, who are put in trust with 
the treasures of eighteen Christian cen- 
turies, not forget our obligations; let us 
not forget that God, since men are men, 
cannot work to the great end of redemption 
independently of his people; and that 
he has commanded them to carry his truth 
to every creature. — H. E. D.D. 
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HE. HOME. WORKERS 


THE FINANCES OF THE KINGDOM 


STAR CHURCHES 


BY REV. L. CALL BARNES, D.D. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


M X814Ds of grateful pilgrims have 

learned to rely on the stars in 
Baedeker’s guide books. One star always 
means a place or work of art well worthy 
of note. Two stars indicate something very 
superior. 

Baptist “ Minutes” might well do the 
same, giving a star to the churches which 
give away as much as they spend on them- 
selves and double-starring those which do 
much better than that. It would be an 
inspiration to us all to see them. 

The last convention annuals of five of 
the northern states having a large Baptist 
population have been surveyed. They 
present a small but brilliant galaxy. As 
there are sure to be small variations from 
year to year, all churches recorded as giving 
away last year from 80 per cent. to 115 per 
cent. as much as they spent on themselves 
are counted in the star class, omitting of 
course those which did not provide their 
own normal expenses that year. 

In Ohio, then, is one star. It is, how- 
ever, far more than double. It is many 
multiple, the First Church, Dayton, show- 
ing a record of one thousand four hundred 
per cent. This star of the first magnitude 
has no other approaching it in all the 
regions examined. 

In New Jersey there are two stars: North, 
Orange, and First, Plainfield, nearly ninety 
per cent. each. 

New York is the Milky Way, having 
thirteen stars, six of them being double. 
The latter are Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn, 
124 per cent.; Amity, New York, 129 per 
cent.; Baptist Temple, 130 per cent.; Em- 
manuel, Brooklyn, 168 per cent.; Emman- 
uel, Albany, 184 per cent.; and Memorial, 
New York, 224 per cent. 

Massachusetts has two stars; First, 
Boston, 83 per cent.; and First, Cambridge, 
78 per cent. 
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The four states named, in addition to 
their eighteen stars, show twenty-two 
other churches giving away from fifty per 
cent. to eighty per cent. as much as they 
spend on themselves. 

If all the state records were so tabulated 
as to show the facts, many more stars 
would be assignable; for instance, the 
Fourth Avenue Church, Pittsburg, has for 
many years been giving away more than it 
spent on itself, this without counting 
large “ special ” gifts of some members. 

Every church in the Baptist heavens 
ought to aim at becoming a star church. 


THE JMAGAZINEEFOR}{TEACHERS 


(THE Sunday school of the First Baptist 

Church of Manayunk, Pa., is alive to 
the missionary opportunities presented in 
the school, and is endeavoring this year to 
make the most of them. The Miss1onaRY 
MaeazinE is to be placed in the hands of 
every teacher, the subscriptions being paid 
from the treas A reference library is 
provided for a mission study class, the 
school paying half the cost. 


SECURING NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


(THE Baptist church in Seymour, Indi- 

ana, secures large lists of subscribers 
for both the Misstonary Maaazine and 
the Home Mission Monthly, by the use 
of the following plan: At the expiration 
of the club subscriptions, an earnest letter 
is sent to each member of the church, 
calling attention to some of the more promi- 
nent articles that have appeared in the 
magazines and urging them to subscribe 
for the coming year. Return postal cards 
are enclosed which are to be filled out and 
sent to the committee. 
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that follows is for your eye. If not, 
kindly read this article and then 
bring it to the attention of your pastor, if 
you think that he might possibly have 
missed this issue or overlooked this page. 


a RE you a pastor? If so, every word 


TEN THOUSAND 


We are looking forward to a great year 
in mission study among Baptist young 
people. We are persuaded that there 
ought to be not less than one thousand 
Baptist mission study classes next year, 
with an enrolment of ten thousand Baptist 
young people. Is it too much to expect 
that there shall come from these at least 
five thousand earnest young people who 
shall have squarely faced the question of 
the relation of their own lives to the mission- 
ary enterprise and have decided it in favor 
of a whole-souled devotion to the cause of 
missions ? 


HELPERS AT HOME 


Some of these will become missionaries, 
but most of them will remain in the home 
churches to labor there as missionary 
enthusiasts. And these are needed, no 
less than the missionaries, if we are to have 
the world evangelized in this generation. 
The supreme task to which God has set us 
today is the development of a missionary 
generation of Christians and churches. 
For the accomplishment of this task no 
existing agency promises more than the 
mission study class. It has ceased to be an 
experiment. Thousands of college stu- 
dents and tens of thousands of non-college 
young people can testify to the enlarged 
vision and ennobled purpose that mission 
study has brought to their lives. Those 
who do not become missionaries, by far the 
greater number, of course, become intelli- 
gent advocates and generous supporters of 
the missionary causes. 
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PARTICULARLY FOR PASTORS 


SUMMER PLANNING FOR AUTUMN CAMPAIGNING 


THE KEY TO THE SITUATION 


We shall secure the large things for 
which we are planning and praying and 
hoping only by securing in advance the 
general and enthusiastic support of the 
pastors. They hold the key. Few 
churches can resist the pastor’s enthusiastic 
advocacy of the missionary enterprise and 
fewer still can rise above his indifference to 
missions. ‘That we shall have the support 
of the pastors in our mission study cam- 
paign seems to be reasonably assured by 
the hearty way in which many of them 
have already responded, or are already en- 
gaging in this comparatively new but in- 
creasingly popular and uniformly fruitful 
form of young people’s missionary activity. 
Surely we ought to have every pastor’s 
sympathetic and helpful cooperation, in 
view of the effective way in which the study 
of missions has broadened the intellectual 
horizon, deepened the spiritual life and 
enlisted the Christian activity of all those 
who have studied missions seriously. 


THE LONG LOOK 


John R. Mott, in “The Pastor and 
Modern Missions,” which every pastor 
should own, speaks wisely when, in counsel- 
ing pastors to plan for future conquests by 
laying hold of the youth now, he says, 
“The church is only beginning to realize 
the wonderful possibilities of childhood 
and youth. The same expenditure of 
attention required to enlist the active 
support of one Christian advanced in age 
would kindle the enthusiasm of a score of 
young people. If for twenty or even fifteen 
years the young people of Christendom 
could be interested and properly instructed 
in missions, th e whole church would be 
filled with the missionary spirit.” That 
would mean world conquest. Let us take 
the long look and prepare the young people 
of today for the conquests of tomorrow. 
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WHAT PASTORS CAN DO 


In the sphere of the local church, pastors 
can help in at least these ways: 

1. Create a missionary atmosphere by 
making every sermon and service reflect 
the essentially missionary character of our 
religion and emphasize its world-wide 
missionary obligation. Out of such as 
are thus taught, students of missions come 
naturally. 

2. Find or develop a leader for a mission 
study class or prepare to lead it himself. 

3. Have a mission study rally as early as 
possible in the autumn, at which to present 
the subject strongly and enroll members. 
Supplement this by personal work to enlist 
those who ought to be enrolled but are not 
secured through the general presentation. 
Of course this will take time, and the pastor 
is already very busy, but few if any of 
the things he does will bring larger 
returns. 

In the larger sphere of the pastor’s in- 
fluence he can help in at least these ways: 

1. Secure a good place on the program 
of the local or state ministers’ conference for 
the consideration of this work early in the 
year, with the best man available for its 
sympathetic and enthusiastic presentation. 

2. Have the work outlined and _ illus- 
trated at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion and at other associational gatherings. 
This can often be best done by having a 
model class conducted by an experienced 
leader for one or two sessions. 

3. If a metropolitan institute of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement is 
held in the city, support it enthusiastically 
by personally attending its sessions and 
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securing a large attendance of young 
people. If no such opportunity is afforded, 
arrange for a local missionary institute. 
Perhaps we can help at this point. 

If further information is desired con- 
cerning any phase of the Forward Move- 
ment, an inquiry addressed to the Sec- 
retary, Box 41, Boston, Mass., will bring a 
prompt reply. 


LAKE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


‘THE attendance of Baptists at the Lake 

Geneva Conference of the Young 
People’s, Missionary Movement was very 
gratifying. More than forty have been in 
attendance for all or a part of the con- 
ference, including some who will go back to 
be strong leaders in the home churches 
this fall. Baptists furnished three of the 
seven leaders of mission study classes. 
Dr. W. E. Witter and Dr. L. W. Cronkhite, 
of the Missionary Union, taught classes in 
“The Uplift of China,” and Miss Louise 
Clark, preceptress of the Philadelphia 
Baptist Training School for Christian 
Work, taught “The Challenge of the 
City.” All are spoken of by the students 
in terms of highest praise. Secretary John 
M. Moore conducted institutes on “ The 
Organization and Conduct of Mission 
Study” and “The Stewardship of Life 
and Money.” Three helpful denomina- 
tional meetings were held, in addition to 
informal social gatherings. 


PROGRAM: BAPTISTS AND BURMA 


I. Tue Prosiem: MULTIPLICATION OF 
TRIBES AND LANGuaGEs. P. 318. 
II. Wuar Baptists ARE Dornc Burma. 


1. Among Natives of Peninsular India. 
P. 319. 

2. Among the Chins. P. 319. 

3. Among the Kachins. P. 320. 

4. Among the Talains. P. 320. 

5. Among the Shans. P. 321. 

6. Among the Karens. P. 321. 

7. Among the Burmans. P. 322. 


III. Co-.asorers. P. $24. 
1907 


IV. Scenes 1n Mission Lire Burma. 
1. A Typical Mission Journey. P.326. 
2. Up the River with the Doctor. 
P. 328. 
V. Curistirans Can Do. 


Vi. FarrHrut WorkKER CROWNED. 
P. 340. 
Tue Greatest NEED BurMA. 


P. 323. 
PRAYER FOR BurMA. 
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Lesson VI. Leviticus 10: 1-11. Aug. 11 
The Sin of Nadab and Abihu 


The Difference 


d that ye may put py between holy and 
Ss and between unclean and clean. Vs. 10. 


” (THE heathen religions are not so very 

different from Christianity; they are 
only other ways of worshiping the one 
Supreme Being.” It takes a missionary 
who has lived face to face with heathenism 
to puncture this beautiful bubble which 
seems to have fascinated certain modern 
writers and philosophers. Captain Luke 
Bickel, writing from the deck of the 
“ Fukuin Maru,” says very emphatically, 
“Do you wonder that the people cannot 
understand the gospel that we bring to 
them? As I look out of the deck-house 
window on the little bay in which we lie 
hidden away, I see on a rocky point a 
Buddhist idol; and when I say idol, I 
mean what I say, for I know how and 
why and when the people worship there. 
A few yards to the right I see a school- 
house. I know the teachers. The head 
teacher is an evil-living man of no faith 
at all, though a Buddhist. ‘The two others 
are adherents of one of the most degrading 


TMISSIONARY LIGHTS ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
BY MERVIN HULL & 5 


FOX GOD SHRINE, JAPAN 


superstitions ever invented by man. A 
little to the right again is a hill on which 
stands the temple of the war god Hachi- 
man. A little further on I see a Buddhist 
temple. To the right of that is a fox 
temple, and despite all the fine theories 
advanced to explain it away, the people 
there and throughout Japan, in hundreds 
of thousands, fear and worship the fox 
spirit. Again to the right is a shrine dedi- 
cated to the sea god, and just facing the 
ship are the pillars of a Shinto temple, where 
tens of thousands of islanders come and 
pray for healing and help; while in the 
temple compound is the horse god, who, if 
sufficiently worshiped, will bring death to 
those who harm you. All this and more 
in sight on a single mile of beach.” 

Other missionaries tell the same story, 
with varied incidents. It is useless to 
deny the facts; heathenism teaches idolatry, 
nonsense, vileness, iniquity, as the deepest 
spiritual truths; it puts unholy for holy, 
unclean for clean. Whose business is it to 
teach the nations the difference ? 


Lesson VII. Leviticus 16: 5-22. Aug. 18 
The Day of Atonement 


No Atonement 


And he shall make an 
atonement for the holy 


ONE of the great- 


est contrasts 
between heathenism 
and Christianity is 
in connection with 
the idea of the atone- 
ment. Many people 
in Christian lands 
think that the 
prayers, offerings 
and sacrifices of 
heathen religions are 
for the purpose of 
securing pardon for 
sin, but this is a mis- 
take; pardon is un- 
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known to heathenism; every sin a man 
commits stands against him forever. 

See how it is with Buddhism. “ Man 
is born alone, lives alone, dies alone, and 
justice alone awaits him,” say the laws of 
Manon. No Buddhist worships or brings 
offerings in the hope of obtaining forgive- 
ness for his sins. But he has devised from 
some unknown source a system of “ merit,” 
and he hopes by doing certain things to 
accumulate sufficient merit so that in some 
future existence he may attain to Nirvana. 
But when the awful penalties assigned to 
the violations of the Buddhist law are 
taken into consideration, almost all hope 
vanishes. No Buddhist expects to attain 
Nirvana at the end of this existence; but 
he cherishes the hopeless hope that through 
numberless future existences he may accu- 
mulate sufficient merit. Never does the 
thought come to him that a single one of 
his many sitis may be forgiven. This idea 
of merit — and nothing else — accounts for 
the vast sums of money expended in build- 
ing and repairing pagodas in Burma and 
other Buddhist countries. 

What a contrast to these things is the 
gospel message: “ Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the 


world.” 


Lesson VIII. Nem. 10: 11-13, 29-36 


Ava. 25. 
Israel Journeying to Canaan 


The Absent Gods 


And when it rested, he said, Return, O Lord, unto 
the many thousands of Israel. Vs. 36. 


NOTHER great contrast between 
heathenism and Christianity is in the 
sense of nearness, the companionship and 
presence of God. The gods of the heathen, 
especially those that they think of as great 
and superior gods, are absent gods, and the 
people want them to be so. The prayer 
of Moses, “ Return, O Lord, unto the many 
thousands of Israel,” would bring terror to 
the heart of a heathen, if he thought it was 
going to be answered, and he could have no 
conception of the comfort of a promise like 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” Most of the offerings 
and sacrifices of the heathen which are 
not for the purpose of accumulating 
1907 
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CARVED IMAGE, MYINGYAN, BURMA 


“merit” are intended to appease the 
anger of the gods; to distract rather than 
to attract their attention. The gods are 
not supposed to have time or inclination 
to care for the interests of humanity. Cen- 
turies ago Elijah called out to the priests 
of Baal, “Cry aloud: for he is a god; 
either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he 
is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, 
and must be awaked.” ‘The sting of this 
was in the fact that Elijah did not invent 
these occupations and interests of Baal, 
they were the things which Baal was sup- 
posed to do, according to his own wor- 
shipers. 

Therefore one of the greatest blessings 
imparted by the work of missions is the 
sense of a God who is near, and whose 
nearness means, not enmity and injury, 
but mercy, and grace to help in time of 
need. It is not strange’ that this truth 
dawns slowly upon the minds of many; 
nor, on the other hand, is it strange that 
among native converts there are evidences 
of the indwelling presence of God equal to 
any recorded in New Testament times. 
“ God has come to our village,” said some 
native Christians in India to a missionary 
on tour, “and now we have no more 
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troubles.” “That night,” said the mis- 
sionary, “was a night of joy. Ignorant 
village men told how God had taken the 
evil out of their hearts; the change is inex- 
' plicable; it is surely the Lord’s doings.” 


IX. Num. 13: 17-20, 23-88 


Sept. 1. 


The Two Reports of the Spies 
‘““We Can AND We Will” 


And Caleb stilled the people before Moses, and said, 
Let us go up at once, and possess it; for we are well 


able to overcome it. Vs. 30. 
OOD for Caleb! And thank God for 
al] the Calebs who have stoutly main- 
tained the power of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to triumph throughout the promised 
land, which is the whole wide world. 
There was “Caleb” Judson; he not only 
believed that the kingdom of God was 
coming in Burma but he had the sublime 
courage, not to say audacity, to stand at 
Mandalay, where he could see a thousand 
Buddhist pagodas, and prophesy of a time 
to come when these should all be swept 
away, and their places taken by chapels 
and homes where Christ was worshiped. 
And in spite of obstacles, in spite of the 
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fact that many American Baptists looked 

upon him as a fanatic, he never for a 

moment lost hope. Brave “ Caleb” Jud- 

son! “ Let me stay and try it,” he wrote, 

“and give me my bread, and in twenty 

or thirty years they may hear from me 
ain.” 

Then there was “ Caleb” Livingstone. 
One of the sublimest acts of faith on record 
was when he stood in the midst of the 
trackless African forest, and dedicated that 
whole region to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
There was “ Caleb” Paton, who had 
faith in the coming triumph of the gospel 
in the south sea islands, even when his own 
life hung in the balance day after day. 
And there is “ Caleb” Mabie, writing such 
enthusiastic reports from China and Japan 
that it would seem as if we could halt no 
longer; and a whole delegation of 
“Calebs ” to report later. 

Now the weak place in the ranks is on 
this side, in the home churches. It is here 
that the “ grasshopper ” idea has influence. 
But is it not about time to free ourselves of 
that bugbear, to believe that the Author of 
the Great Commission knew what he was 
‘about, and to line up with “ Caleb ” Capen, 
declaring, ““ We can, AND we will” ? 


ARRIVED 


Rev. anp Mrs. Ernest Grice, from 
Rangoon, Burma, at Montreal, Canada, 
June 17, 1907. 

Rev. H. W. Munecer, from Jaro, Philip- 
pine Islands, at Philadelphia, May 21. 
Rev. anp Mrs. Tuomas Moopy, from 

Lukunga, Africa, at New York, June 24. 

Dr. anp Mrs. J. S. Grant, from Ningpo, 
China, at Vancouver, June 18. 

Rev. anp Mrs. A. V. B. Crump, from 
Toungoo, Burma, at New York, June 20. 

Rev. Jonun McLaurin, D.D., and wife, 
from Ramapatam, South India, at 
Brantford, Ontario. 

Mrs. H. W. Hancock, from Tavoy, 
Burma, at New York, June 7. 
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Mrs. C. A. Nicno.s, from Bassein, Burma, 
at Boston, June 10. 

Miss Lucy H. Booker, from Atmakur, 
South India, at New York, June 15. 
Miss Litiran Eastman, from Bhamo, 

Burma, at Union City, Pa., June 5. 
Miss Kate Frencn, from Secunderabad, 
South India, at Boston, June 26. 
Miss Mary S. Smitey, from Moulmein, 
Burma, at Kirksville, Mo., May 9. 
Miss Juuia H. Stickney, from Henzada, 
Burma, at San Francisco, June 7. 


Mrs. C. H. Harvey, who has been 
spending her furlough in Scotland, sailed 
from Antwerp June 20, returning to 
Palabala, Africa. 
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A RECENT letter from Rev. B. P. Cross 
reports the safe arrival of himself and wife 
at Toungoo, Burma, March 27. They 
had an unusually comfortable voyage 
across the Atlantic, as a strong southwest 
wind made the weather very mild. 


Rev. C. L. Maxriexp reports busy days 
at Jaro in the industrial school during the 
absence of Mr. Valentine. The vacation 
months he will devote to field work, and 
after school begins again he will make a 
short tour at the end of each week. He 
writes that Dr. Steinmetz is doing a good 
work in Bacolod, and through the ministry 
of medicine is opening hearts that have 
been closed heretofore. 


We have recently received from Japan 
copies of the excellent biographical sketch 
of Rev. Nathan Brown, D.D., which was 
prepared by Rev. Albert Arnold Bennett, 
D.D., for the union conference of Baptist 
missionaries in Japan in 1895. It is 
neatly printed in ‘pamphlet form and con- 
tains much of interest and value to any one 
studying the early history of Baptist work 
in Japan. Send to the Literature Depart- 
ment, A. B. M. U., Box 41, Boston, Mass., 
for a copy. Price 10 cents. 


Turovuau the kindness of Mr. Charles 
E. Goodspeed, a member of the Wollaston 
Baptist Church, a number of things of 
historical interest to Baptists have come 
into the possession of the Missionary 
Union. Among these may be mentioned 
a printed copy of the sermon preached at 
the farewell service for Ann Hasseltine 
Judson when she sailed for Burma, and a 
grammar written by William Carey and 
printed at the mission press in 1806, in- 
scribed thus: “A Grammar of the Sung- 
skrit Language.” A recent gift from him 
is an engraving of William Carey, with an 
autograph letter, the two suitably framed. 

Ir has been a great pleasure to welcome 
to the Rooms District Secretary A. W. 
Rider, of the Pacific Coast District. Mr. 
Rider came East to attend the Anniver- 
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saries in Washington, and since their close 
has been traveling in New York and New 
England. A number of churches have 
been privileged to hear and see his finely 
illustrated stereopticon lectures on mission 
work in Japan and China, photographs for 
which he obtained in a recent visit to those 
countries. Mr. Rider is doing a most 
important work on the Pacific Coast and 
is held in high esteem by the people. We 
quote from a letter written by his pastor: 
“We greatly miss your cheerful presence, 
but we know your absence means ultimate 
enrichment to our spiritual life. You 
enjoy an increasingly high place in the 
esteem of your brethren and we all want 
you to do what is best for your work.” 


YOUNG PEOPLE IN CONVENTION 


HE month of July saw an army of 

young people journeying to the Pacific 
Coast to attend the Sixteenth International 
Convention of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America at Spokane, Wash., 
July 4-7, and the Twenty-third Inter- 
national Christian Endeavor Convention 
at Seattle, Wash., July 10-15. 

At the convention of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union, the opening day, July 4, 
was devoted largely to the consideration 
of good citizenship. Sunday school work, 
Christian ideals in business life and the 
practical training in evangelistic work were 
some of the subjects considered. Mis- 
sionary interests were presented in two 
general addresses by Rev. H. F. Laflamme 
of India and by messages from missionaries 
in all parts of the field. 

At the Christian Endeavor Convention 
there was also a feast. ‘Training for the 
Church of the Future, The Complete 
Christian, Training in Citizenship, Train- 
ing for Missionary Service at Home and 
Abroad, suggest the breadth of the program. 

On this program, also, world-wide 
missions had a place. Rev. Alexander 
Francis, D.D., of St. Petersburg, Russia, 


- gave an address on “‘ The Russia of Today”; 


Rev. Andrew Beattie, Ph.D., of Canton, 
China, answered the question, “ Is there a 
Yellow Peril?” and stirring appeals were 
given by missionaries from different fields. 
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THE - LITERATURE 
OF - MISSIONS 


A Corner IN Inpia. By Mary Mead Clark. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. Illustrated. 168 pages. Price 
$1.00 postpaid. 


“ This is a fine book for vacation reading. 
It smells of the forests, kindles the imagi- 
nation, warms the heart, is better than a 
novel, for it is not only full of romance but 
is true.” So writes District Secretary 
Witter in his introduction, and we heartily 
concur. The “ Corner in India ” is Assam. 
Literature on this province is extremely 
limited, and we welcome this book. The 
author is the wife of Rev. E. W. Clark, 
D.D., now of Impur, and she writes with a 
knowledge gained from long and varied 
experience. The volume gives a vivid im- 
pression of frontier mission life without 
any complaints of hardships. ‘There are 
fascinating descriptions of a hitherto 
almost unknown region, and the character 
of the people is interestingly depicted by a 
sympathetic hand 


CoILLARD OF THE ZAMBESI. By C. W. Mack- 
intosh. New York: The American Tract 
Society. With a map and many illustrations. 
484 pages. Price $2.50 net. 

“(He and his wife stand forth as types of 

those pioneer days which are past forever.” 

This sentence from the author’s preface 

gives a sufficient reason for the publication 

of the story of Frangois Coillard’s life, even 
if that story were far less thrilling and 
instructive than it is. ‘We who carry the 
work forward need the inspiration of those 
who began it. Coillard was the mission- 
ary of the French Protestants; he went to 

Africa in 1857. For twenty years or more 

his work was in Basutoland, South Africa, 

and for about an equal length of time in 

Barotsiland, around the upper waters of 

the Zambesi. The story of his life is a 

story of complete devotion; of an artist and 

musician becoming a missionary; of 
struggles with strange tongues; of dangers, 
and of thrilling escapes from men, beasts, 
and floods; of success and failure in winning 
men to Christ; of the parable of the sower 
repeated again and again, until his noble 
life was ended near the great falls of the 
Zambesi, July 17, 1904. Not the least 
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inspiring feature of the book is the portraits 
of M. and Mme. Coillard; they tell their 
own story of high character and spiritual 
beauty. 


Ropert CLARK OF THE PanyaB. By He 
Martin Clark, M.D. New York: F. i. 
Revell Co. 364 pages. $1.75 net. 


This volume is a valuable addition to the 
library of missionary biography. Robert 
Clark was a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society of England for almost 
fifty years, beginning with 1852. His field 
was that part of northern India known as 
the Panjab, or Punjab, reaching out also 
into Cashmere and Afghanistan. He began 
his work when there were but few converts, 
when the native language had to be learned 
without and dictionaries, when 
the element of personal danger was a con- 
stant factor in daily life. It is the story of 
how a brave, wise, consecrated man met 
the problems of a missionary’s life; how 
he overcame prejudice; how he instructed 
converts; how he solved social problems; 
how the work grew and flourished through 
the years; how the name of Robert Clark 
became known and honored throughout 
the Punjab and neighboring states. “ In 
his own person,” as his son writes, “ he 
represented the missionary life of the Pun- 
jab in every variety from its earliest incep- 
tion.” The story of such a life is always 
inspiring. 


MISSIONS IN CURRENT LITER- 
ATURE 


(THE World Today for May has an inter- 

esting article by K. K. Kawakami, 
on “Japan as a Colonizing Nation.” 
“The Japanese in America ” is treated in 
the Outlook of May 18 by John Foord, 
president of the American Asiatic Associa- 
tion. Among recent missionary articles in 
secular weeklies may be mentioned a finely 
illustrated announcement of “The Cen- 
tennial of Missions in China,” by E. G. 
Tewksbury, formerly of the North China 
College; and a résumé of Dr. Ashmore’s 
leaflet, “‘ China’s. Millions,” appears in 
Harper’s Weekly for May 25. 
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CONCERNING WILLS AND ANNUITIES 


FORM OF LEGACY 


I also give and bequeath to Toe American Baptist MissionaRy UNION ..........-..-2+408 
Pa tra ee ee ee dollars for the purposes of the Union, as specified in the Act of Incorporation 
And I hereby direct my executor (or executors) to pay said sum to the Treasurer of said Union, taking his 
. months after my decease. 


FORM OF A DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE 


I also give, bequeath, and devise to Tum American Baptist Missionary UNION one certain lot of land 
with the buildings thereon standing (here describe the premises with exactness and particularity) to be held 
and possessed by the said Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in the Act of 


I thon. 
ANNUITIES 


If you wish to be your own executor, the Missio Union will receive at any time such sums as you may 
wish to give and pay a reasonable interest during life. The bond of the Missionary Union is an unquestionable 
security. rrespondence upon this matter should be addressed to the Treasurer. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN MARCH, 1907 (Concluded) 


Note.— For the se of in this repost of donations all such as “ Rey.” and “D.D.,” 
gre and the ns are used: C. E, for “ Y. P. S.C . B. U. for “ B.Y. P. U."; ch. 


for chur S. S. for “Sunday School’”’; n. for “ nativ preacher ”’; t. for “ native teacher” for 
“ care of ’’; t. 8. for “ toward support of”; asso. for “ associafion”’; H. L. M. for “‘ Honorary Life Mem 
Rs. Rs. Mex. 
Sagaing, A. M. Lemon, 428.0.0 Madras, A. M. Linker.. 81.11.0 Kiayingchow, Margaret 
Tharrawaddy, _ & Hanamakonda, J. 8. Grant, M.D........ $121 05 
4621.12.0 Timpany, M.D...... 303.8.6 Ningpo, H. 351 
Meiktile, J. Packer.... 1518.12.0 Hanamakonda, J. Ningpo, J. R. God- 
Hsipaw, W. W. - 46 00 
200 Cumb J. Newcomb, 102.0.0 Ningpo, J. 8. Grant, 
Namkham, W. Ritten- J. Duss- M.D... 5091 94 
22.4.0 . Ningpo, E.E. Jones... 1142 40 
Myitkyina, G. 5. Geis.. 12.0.0 Narsaravapetia, E. 7 5 F, W. God- 
Pyinmana, W. A. 8. 50.6.0 224 40 
8778.15.0 F, Kurtz.. 75.15.66 Hanyang, Geo. 
Thaton, F. E.Ayres...  149.0.0 F.W.Stait. 126.1.1 Huntley, M.D....... 114 24 
A. = uifu, C. G. Lewis..... 14 57 
ASSAM 209.3.1  Suifu, F. Pearl Page... 125 12 
Rs. Palmur, E. Chute. . 36.7.8 Suifu, H. F. Rudd. 820 92 
Nowgong, A. E. Long.. 190.4.0 Kanigiri, G. H. Brock.. 6.0.0 Suifu, C. E. Tompkins, 
INDIA 2.14.0 
Ra. Donakonda, W. 8. El- JAPAN 
Before, Dr. L. A. Ben- 17.1.12 Yen. 
LT 518.14.4 Donakonda, J. A. Sendai, A.8. Buzzell.. 1787 94 
Nellore, A. Robert- 35.5.3 Yokohama, J. L. Dear- 
36.10.6 Madira, F. Kurtz..... 8.2.0 25 68 
Ongole, A. i. Bessa... 60.0.0 Yokohanae, CG. A. Con- 
Ramapatam, J. Hein- 2427 52 

128.0.0 CHINA Tokyo, “M.A Whit- 

Secunderabad, K. M. Mex. 45 15 
French 454.3.10 Swatow, Wm. Ash- Tokyo, A.H. Kidder.. 1310 73 
Secunderabad, ‘Mrs. F. more, Jf., $44 95 Himeji, Mrs. F. C. 

. Levering. 94.9.0 Swatow, 8. B. 1391 48 
Kurnool, W. A. Stan. 75 00 Tokyo, A.H.Kidder.. 1310 73 

at a, G. oms- watow, orley, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS - 
Fer 89.1.6 400 80 P. H. J. Ler 
ras, ‘ergu- ityang, J. M. Bixby, Capiz, P. H. J. = 

- 181.10.9 54 28 rigo, M.D.........-- $505 94 


GIFTS FOR CHINA FAMINE FUND TO MARCH 41, 1907 


MAINE, $200 72 8S. Berwick, E. F. Ta- Freeport ch.......... $3 50 
$2 50 Skowhegan, 
Kenneb Ww. Auburn, Mrs. M.A. 13 61 


Houlton, LG. 21 00 


E. Taylor.... J 50 

Waterville, E. B. Fos- Shorey. eed? hae 100 Appleton, Miss Young, 50 

25 00 Berwick 8.S....... 12 00 Appleton,Mrs. Pitman, 25 
Oakland ch........... 600 # Freeport C. E........ 6 50 en, Evelin Tay- 

100 Alma & Newcastle ch 19 35 Portland, 61 36 


1907 355 
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Gh... 
Stratford 
Keene, Ist ch......... 
Antrim, Mrs. Clara M. 
Abbott ...... 


E. Poultney, friends. . 

W. Haven ch......... 


Boston, H. C. Mabie. . 
Ruggles St. 


Boston, ( Chinese Y. M. 


Boston, Bigney Ind. 
Chinese 8. S........ 
Boston, Cora. E. oad, 


Benen, Refund from 
Cable 

Boston, H. E. McKay, 

Mrs. D. 


Alice T. Brockway 
and Mrs. A. M. Pick- 
Newton “Centre, Mrs. 
L. G. Brockway & 
W. Newton, Mrs. M. 


Newton Centre, Mar- 
the K. Clark....... 
Brookline 8. ‘8. »Chinese 


Dept. 
Southbridge, 8 friend, 


Pittsfield, lst Chi 
ission........ 


Dorchester, E. C. 
Dorchester, Elvira 


Osgood 
Springfield, “State Bt. 


Springfield, ist ch... 
Reading, Ist ch....... 
Wom. Cir- 
1am, ist ch. . 
Brockton, O. 

a friend..... 
Baldwinville, Mrs. H. 
Wollaston, ist 
W. Medway ch.... 
W. Medway 8S. 
Needham Ist ch. 
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VERMONT, $23 67 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


W. F. M. 
Soc., four ladies 
Peabody, William Gay. 


RHODE ISLAND, $10 
Jamestown, Mrs. Ellen 
Cot 


A friend..... 


CONNECTICUT, $45 00 
Warren O. 


Linda Hol- 
ist ch.. 4 50 

uthi n, lst ¢ 
Southington, 

Frank 22 00 
Niantic, Jr. B. ~~ 00 
Norwich, Ist ch.. 14 00 


NEW YORK, $927 04 


one ngs ngsley $5 00 
ifton Springs, rs. 
cit Ly yon..... 2 00 
ton. rings, Mrs. 
E. C. Mitch ee 2 00 
Troy, Nellie & Valeria 
Troy, Millis Mem’! B. 
fey, 5th Ave. ch...... 22 00 
Park, iss 
eine 2 00 
Averill” "Park, Fannie 
5 00 
New voor: 8. C. & M. 
2 00 
New yor a wo 200 00 
York, . Ander- 
7 00 
New York, Calvary Jr. 
C. E.. 1 25 
New York, “The Ex- 
aminer,” transfer 
from Japan Famine 
New York, Ger. Im- 
manuel ch.......... 10 00 
New York, Ger. Im- 
manuel Y. P........ 10 00 
New York, Plainfield 50 
New York, Morning 
Mission, 
i, G. Jones, 5 00 
Rochester, Mrs. J. H. 
2 00 
Rochester, 2d ch... 11 96 
Rochester, University 
7 00 
Rochester, 2d 8.8 . 27 54 
Rochester, 1st ch... 16 27 
A. 
Parksville, F, H. King, 1 00 
Albany, Mem’! ch 40 00 
Rushford, T. P. Poate, 10 00 
Rushford ch.......... 31 00 
Buffalo, Reid Mem’l 
rings, 
Water 10 00 
12 00 
. Parkeville 2 00 
Williamson, Ist ch... . 14 60 
Watkins, C. W. Brooks, 2 50 
11 15 
8 00 
2 90 
New Berlin ch... . 6 50 
Manlius C. E.. se 415 
Manlius Jr. C. E....... 2 00 
Fernwood ch........ a 4 50 


N. Hebron ch......... 18 28 
Marion ch.. 50 
Temple ch.. 56 00 
Brooklya, a friend... 1 00 
Brooklyn, ro 
Park ¢ 10 00 


10 00 
4 00 


mr 


Palmyra, Ist ch.. 
Mr. 
Mrs. A. M. 
ayne Village 
Park,Centre ch., 
Centre, G. B. 


_ 


"ida C. Holton..... 
Cortland, Mem’'18. 8... 
Jane B. Anderson..... 
Hartford 8. 8....... 

Amsterdam ch 


Suse om 
RRSSSSSSSRSS SS SS 


We Danby 


NEW JERSEY, $101 82 
Reuben 


Paterson, Ed. Revel.. 
Florence Bible School.. 
E. Orange, ist 8.8..... 
Bayonne, Bergen Point 


= 

5 

° 


PON 


o88 S88 Sans 


PENNSYLVANIA, $206 57 
Shady Ave. 


Pittsburg, 


mo 
Holle 8... 
B ord ch.. 
‘Broad 


St. C 
Philadelphia, Seaman’s 

Mission, children’s 

self denial......... 
Mansfield 
Washington, ist ch.. 
Glen Run 8. 8........ 
Olive Branch ch...... 
Germantown, 2d ch.... 
Mrs. P. A. Eal 
Newcastle, G. 
Shinglehouse B. 
Greenville, Ist ch... 
Pittston, Welsh S. aha 


W. VIRGINIA, $72 07 


Greenbrier, a friend. .. $20 
Greenbrier 


ist ch... . 
Wilsonburg 8. 8....... 


DELAWARE, $16 65 


Odessa, a friend..... am 
Wilmington, Sw. 8.8.. 


60 60 


SSSSSTSSSES 


ooune 


8 


$9 00 
7 65 


uthfeld, J.C. Frewsburg ch......... $15 79 
$10 99 $100 Frewsburg 8.8... 6 66 
3 00 
1 25 
31 60 
$5 00 
5 00 Yonkers, Riverdale S. 
Whitehall, Mr. & Mrs. 
3 62 
MASSACHUSETTS, $946 03 
Oe Boston, Mr. & Mrs. J 
i Mervin Hull....... 2 00 
Boston, W. H. Breed. 10 00 TAGICY...- 
Boston, a friend... ... 5 00 Canaseraga ch........ 
= Boston, Warren Ave. Po Missouri, Mrs. B. Fos- 
a Chinese 8. 8........ 205 00 
10 00 acuse, Mrs. imma 
ae 16 07 
40 00 
4 3 00 Cincir 
2 00 Bing} 
— 
0 
24 87 
2 00 
5 00 
Newton Centre, Mrs. 
35 00 
Camden, Grace ch..... 
45 00 J.N. Falwell......... 
Morristown, Mrs. Al- 
5 00 bert G. Ropes...... 
Collingwood 
eee 10 00 8. Amboy ch......... 
10 00 
Bedford, Annie 500 2 10 
ontgomery....... 
8 80 17 25 
ee Three Rivers, N. B... 5 00 | 
fo Cambridge, ist ch.... 121 00 
Cambridge, Old Cam- 
bridge Bible School, 10 00 
Cambridge, Old Cam- 
33 10 
75 00 
14 75 
5 00 |_| 
00 
10 00 00 
10 00 2 07 
35 50 
= 28 22 
August 
: 


$62 12 
“In His 


Wakita B. U.,C. E. & 
E. 


Ann Arbor, N. 8. Bur- 


OKLAHOMA, $8 23 


WISCONSIN, $31 50 


MICHIGAN, $96 79 


$8 23 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Pound, ch. . $10 00 
Jamesvill e, Ada Huss. 2 00 
canes 50 

13 00 


Mrs. John 
n, o-Nor. 
28 25 
Adrian ch...... 32 00 
5 00 
Tower, lst ch.....---. 1 75 
egon, per 8. J. 
aker.... 2 00 
Greenville, Nellie D. 
M - Hills, 3 25 
Eaton Rapids, Mrs. A. 
5 00 


OHIO, $146 58 


Thempese, A. F. Gret- 


sini 
Lowdonvilie, KANSAS, $31 25 
EA 100 Mound Valley, H. W. 
Jackson, Thos. E. Bavage..ccccec.-s $1 00 
Griffiths........... 
Ladi 


Carter. 
Youngstown, *Himrod 


ve. ch..... 17 62 Ottawa, Ist ch........ 
ot Levis, 13 48 
airfield ch........ 
Mt. Vernon ob........ 37 06 COLORADO, Sa7 06 
— Fost Collins, 1st $15 00 
Springfield B. 22 06 
Chardo on, Mrs. R. A ee 
Mill Fork eh........2. 2 00 UTAH, $17 00 
Elyria, M. L. Gove ... 10 00 Salt Lake CityC.E... $17 00 
Massilian 8.8........ 1 21 
ARIZONA, $5 00 
Buckeye Miss. Soc... $5 00 
owa City, Wickham 
3 20 IDAHO, $5 00 
owa City ch......... Stites ch. $2 50 
Climbi Hill ch.. 1l 35 
Davenport, Clearwater ch......... 2 50 
Des WASHINGTON, $114 82 
v Fred 
Danville,” Randoiph 
McCullough........ 2 00 Beatle, Fremont ch... x 18 32 
Hampton Miss 18 50 Blain, A. T. Heany.. 1 00 
Sioux Rapids ch... 450 Chehalis ch........... 5 00 
Shellsburg oe 470 Mrs. James Shoemaker, 4 25 
Mt. Pleasant ch....... 1105 University ‘Piace 8. 8. 
Harriet J. 5 00 33 30 


ILLINOIS, $119 41 


MISSOURI, $57 48 
Milo, Mrs. M. P. Ber- 


OREGON, $24 00 


Chicago, B. Van Bus- 


bert 
‘ark, a friend, 
Park ch...... 43 71 
12 00 
Farmington ch....... 2 00 
Alton, th M. Blair, 1 00 
Alton, a friend....... 1 00 
, Mrs. 
tine. 1 00 
Hari vary Mis- 
organ Park, E. Ed- 
Alton, Mrs. A. M. Cald estan 
rs. . al 
eee 5 00 
INDIANA, $31 18 
Danville, 8. Y. Hard- 
wick $1 00 
8 00 
1 00 
7 00 
5 78 
8 40 


ai: 
cago, per M....... 
i Anna 
Murdock... ..-.... 1 00 
6 70 


Kansas City, George MP $5 00 
16 50 Burns ch.. 13 00 
Board of Home re se McMinnville, Dan. ch. 6 00 
CALIFORNIA, $246 05 
NEB Covina, Ist ch. & 8. 8. $22 50 
RASKA, $137 40 


eee 


Ohigon, 00 = Martha 
1 00 Rane 

Oakland, A. G. Ander- CA Ur. 25 00 
1 00 Diego, W. E. 

Oakland, P. G. John- 5 00 Sharman.......... 2 00 
P C. EB 11 70 

Oakland, Mrs. L. Berkeley, “iat 13 50 

Oakland, Neison, 1 00 National 8.5 80 

» Charles i we x 25 00 

Oakland, Mrs. T. CHIN. 

50 iA, $5 00 
Oakland, Oscar Bolin. 2 00 a G. E. Whit- 
Oakland, Henry Bolin 1 00 nidhearakant $5 00 
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Tekama, James R. 
Plai . J. Hun 
$3 00 10 00 
$50 00 iqua, Calvary ch. Kearney Wom. Miss. 
ashington, Imman- Miss. Circle........ 3 05 Po 
12 12 : 
N. CAROLINA, $5 90 ee 
Lumberton, Raft 
Swamp ch.......... $5 90 
Dayton, Mrs. H. A. 6 00 
TEXAS, $3 00 Wilbur... 800 Winfield, “Win. 
Marshall, Bi Col- oungstown, rs. 10 00 r oe Ho; 
$3 00 2 00 
Morgan Park, Mr. & 
Oakland’ Sv 40 65 
and, Sw. 
Oakland, Sw. Lad. 
Aid Boe... 710 Hollywood, J. oO. 
Oakland, Swan Olson. 5 00 Churchill 13 00 
Onkiend, Wm. Oster- 1 00 Pasadena, G. M. Sny- 
Oakland A. A. Wen- 1° 
1907 || 


MISCELLANEOUS, $186 
Widow’s mite........ 
In His Name......... 
A friend............ 
A friend............. 

dinavian chs..... 


A friend............. 

DONATIONS RECEIVED 
THE CHINA FAMINE 
TO APRIL 1, 1907. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED 


Buxton, Centre ch.. 
Newcastle & hens ch.. 


wo 


4 
6 
6 


& g 
S888 & 


8. 8., 
> Smith’ ~ class, t. wk 
in Africa 
Meredith, 8. Pri- 
mary Dent. for do.. 


VERMONT, $82 


W. Ru . Mrs. Har- 
riet P. Saffo 
n’s River ch.... 
Plainfield, Mrs, A. Bet- 
sey T: 


88 88 


Wil 
Mission. . 


MASSACHUSETTS, $899 
Norwood, 1st, C. E.. 
Jamaica Plain, ist 8. 

8., “* Whatsoever ” 

class, t. & wk., c. R. 


T. Cape 
Jemmaica Plain, ‘Ist C. 
foe wk. of Mrs. 


Timpany.. 
rfield, State St. 


1.0000 


Worcester, John" St. 


Worcester, South ch., 
858 


Massachusetts. . 
Rhode 
Connecticut.......... 
New York.... 

New Jersey......... 

Ww. 

Delawa 

District o of Columbia... 
N. Caroli 


Haverhill, 1st ch.. $1 20 
B 34 45 


“Ist C. E 
s. Aung Moung Min, 


Bomervile, Perk Perkins Bi. 


Wollaston, Ist ch.. 


Boston, a friend 

Taunton, Winthrop St. 
ch., for Capiz hospi- 
tal, c. J.C. obbins. 


fri 
for industrial 


= French Mis- 
sion, for Russian 


2| 


IN APRIL, 1907 


RHODE ISLAND, $110 28 


Jamestown. Central 
Cc. E., $6.25 


chow sta. + and 
for wk., c. J. 


for industrial wk., c. 
M. C. Mason 


CONNECTICUT, $163 86 
Willimantic, Ist ch... $ 
Noank 


port, cece 
lst ch. for 
Norwalk, Ist ch. .... 
Plainville, Mrs. C. L. 
Buckingham, for 
relief of famine in 
Russia. . 


York 
. Wilson, for 


& 


Belleville ch. ........ 


Lorraine ch...... 
(Continued ‘in September issue.) 
August 
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927 04 Nebraska............ 
206 57 Colorado............ 
1665 Arizona............. 
5 90 Washington.......... 
Maine.............-. $200 72 Michigan............ 96 79 Miscellaneous........ 
New Hampshire...... 60 14 IIlinois.............. 119 41 
23 67 31 18 $4 
aie ~ Monhegan, Mrs. Laura Brockton, Sw. ch., for 
famine relief in 
8. Yarmouth ch. ..... 3 00 $16 25 
t. G , lst ch..... 13 75 
field C. E..... vidence, 4th ch... . 
Gherry n, Mr. and 20 00 Providenes, 
C.Mason.......... 17 27 H. Heptonstall.... 18 75 
Freeport, friend, for . Haven ch......... 12 43 Providence, Bw. ch. 115 
Kennebunk Village ch. Campello, Sw. ch., t. s. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $37 Sr Hope Valley 8.8... 4 25 
Cornish Flat ch....... Meson ..........-. 509  Cogteal Falls, Broad 
Antrim, Wm. Hurlin, N. Oxford, 17 15 te 6 87 | 
fo oe for famine in Russia, Lynn, East ch. ...... 4 26 
3 Antrim, Wm. Hurlin . Lynn, Washington St. 
Laconia, Ist ch....... 50 
10 00 00 
ollaston, 1st ch., t. 8 Bouthington, 8. 8., oe 
$00 Robbins 31 80 
oslindale ch. ....... 
283 Manchester, Ist ch.... 5 00 
. Boston, Henry R. Har- 
Boston, Dudley St. 8. 
SS . NEW YORK, $2 165 90 
50 36 50 Redwood, V. G. 
W. Halifax, ist ch.... 2 ‘aunton, inthrop $ 22 69 
ie Burlington, 1st ch., for St. 8. 8., for Banza Oswego, West 8. 58.... 12 90 
ae famine relief Manteke.......... 16 81 Malone, Ist ch....... 5 00 
Taunton, WinthropSt. Keeseville 8.8... 00 
ESOS ae Cambridge, ist Sw. W. Manteke.......... 15 50 
F. M. Soc.. 80 00 Middlebury, 1st ch., 
Hancock, ist ch. .... 7 06 35 
Royalston, J. M. "4 20 09 
a ee ardson, of wh. $1 is 8 50 
a. for famine in Russia, 6 00 
5 00 rent Of preaching 
100 Barnstabie, 3d‘ch. 100 _hallinRussia...... 10 00 
Gardner. Ist ch... 9 54 Norwich, Calvary C. 
n Mason... 2 00 Easex Village 
15 00 Fall River, Mrs. Geo. Randalisville ch. .... 
Springfield Highland 275 00 «OW. Portland 8.8. ... 
71 53 Colerain, 2d ch., for Franklinville, ist C. 
Worcester, Lincoln the poor of Russia. . 6 50 
5 00 
- 
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€ choice collection of missionary 
readings and recitations for use in 
the Sunday Schools, Mission Bands, 
Farther Lights Circles and 
Woman's Societies 


Price, 25 cents 
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Have You Made Your Will? 


HE making of a will is no trivial matter, to be post- 
poned indefinitely or neglected altogether. The fact 
is, a will which is properly, thoughtfully and devoutly 

made is one of the most potential instruments that 

human personality can fashion. Through your will 
you can project your life, your energy, your purpose 
concerning the kingdom of God along the endless future. 


How Much for Foreign Missions? 


Among the objects to which you are bequeathing the money over 
which you are God’s steward, have you remembered the great 
work of Christ in foreign lands? The Missionary Union is the 
agent of Baptist churches in this work, and any investment in its 
business is a safe and profitable one. 


A Correct Form 


pea | mind and memory, make this, my last will and testament, and I hereby revoke all former 
wills made by me. 

Lappoint........ iebeberr arene sol executor of my will, and authorize him to make all deeds and 


transfers of my real estate necessary to carry out its provisions. 
I desire my executor to pay all my just debts and funeral expenses, and I give, devise, and bequeath 


Ete. 
I also give and bequeath to the AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
dollars for the purposes of the Union, as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct 
my executor (or executors) to pay said sum to the Treasurer of said Union, taking his receipt therefor, 
months after my decease. 

I also give, ueath and devise to the AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION one certain lot of 
land with the buildings thereon standing (here describe the premises with exactness and particularity ), 
to be held and possessed by the said Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes ape- 
cified in the Act of Incorporation. 

All the rest and residue of my estate, of whatever form or character, I give, devise, and bequeath to 


Here sign your name in the presence of three witnesses. None of the 
witnesses should be interested in the will. 

Signed, acknowledged, and declared to be his last will and testament by the testator in our pres- 

ence, who at his (or her) request, and in the presence of him (or her) and of each other have hereunto 
subscribed our names as witnesses. 


Here the witnesses sign, giving their residences. 


Address all communications to CHAS. W. PERKINS, Greasurer 
BOX 41 BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ee In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this i = of ; 190.... 
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THE HELPING HAND 


is published monthly, except in August, by the Woman’s Baptist 
FoREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Twenty-five cents subscription per year, postage prepaid. THE 
HevpinG Hanp and ARouND THE WoRLD to one address, 40 cents. 

Send articles for publication to Miss Jutta H,. WriGut, Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass., or, if for the Western Department, to 
Miss S. Beacn, 57 Bryant Ave , Chicago, Ill. send 
subscriptions and money to TH# Hevrinc Hanp, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


a missionary newspaper for poms people’s societies and Sunday 
schools, is published monthly, except in July, by the Woman’s 
Baptist ForgIGN Missionary Socigty and the AMERICAN Baptist 
Missionary UNION. 

Terms: One copy for one year, 25 cents. Twenty copies to 
the address of one person, each, per year, 15 cents; fifty or more, 
to the address of one person, 10 cents. 

Send articles for publication to the editor; all subscriptions 
and money to AROUND THE WoRLD, Ford Building, Boston. 


50 cents a year will bring you a copy of each new leaf- 
LireRATURE DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN 
Baptist Missionary Union, Box 41, Boston, Mass, 


Baptist Training School Christian Work 
762 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thorough instruction for young women desiring training for 
Home or Foreign Mission fields, Pastor’s assistant, Church or 
Sunday School work. General methods and practical work in 
connection with the many institutions of the city. ‘Tuition free. 
Send for prospectus. Address, Preceptress. 


Individual Communion Service 


Made of several materials 
and in many designs, includ- 
ing self-collecting tray. 

Send for full particulars and 


catalogue No. 31. 
GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer. 
256 and 258 Washington &t., m, Mass. 


Uganda’s White Man of Work 


A Story of Alexander M. Mackay For Boys and Girls 


By SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED wy, 


yy ATTRACTIVELY BOUND 
Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents ar 


Postage 10 cents extra 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Help the Horse 


No article is more useful 
about the stable than Mica 
Axle Grease. Put a little on 
the spindles before you ‘‘hook 
up’”’—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


wears well—better than any 

Other grease. Coats the axle 

with a hard, smooth surface of 

powdered mica which reduces 

friction. Ask the dealer for 
Mica Axle Grease. 


;,5amples of 
* New Leaflets 


SENT AS SOON AS ISSUED 
TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscribe Now 450 cents per year 


LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY UNION 


FORD BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


176 HIGH STREET Ole Hort Gill Press Boston, mass. 
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MISSIONARY 
ATLAS 


Twelve Colored Maps 


SHOWING all the fields and 
~ stations of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, 
with complete index and 
™ pronouncing list of all sta- 
tions. A handy, attractive volume, 
well bound. Convenient for use in 
home, study class or mission circle. 
Something new. All should have it 


Price, Fifteen Cents 


LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY UNION 


800 FORD BUILDING, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Entered at Boston, Mass., Post Office as second class matter 
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